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r AHE refusal of the Labour Party in the House 

of Commons on Wednesday to listen to Sir 

Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s reply to their vote of 
censure on the Government’s treatment of the coal 
problem seems to us to have been completely justified. 
Disorder in debate is nearly always wrong and foolish, 
but in this case it was the only possible reply to what 
was, in effect, a deliberate insult on the part of the 
Government. The Times suggested next morning 
that the Labour Party wished to burke discussion on 
their own motion. Everyone who knows anything of 
the situation knows, of course, that that suggestion is 
both false and silly. A vote of censure moved by the 
Leader of the Opposition is always supposed in parliamen- 
tary practice to be taken as a very serious affair, and 
in this case, in view of the appalling conditions in the 
coalfields, it was intended as a fundamental attack upon 
the whole do-nothing policy of the Government. Yet 
the Prime Minister chose to treat it as of no importance, 
and intimated to the Opposition through the Whips 
that he did not intend to speak at all. No one wished 
to hear the President of the Board of Trade, no one 
cared what he had to say, partly because his views are 
not important, but chiefly because it was not his 
administration but the policy of the Government as a 
whole that was indicted. He would certainly, however, 
have got a hearing if there had been any intimation that 
the Prime Minister would speak later and give the House 
the authoritative reply for which Mr. MacDonald’s speech 
undoubtedly called. The intimations through official 
channels, however, were all in the opposite sense ; and 
in the circumstances the Opposition undoubtedly took 
the proper, indeed the only possible, course, in defence 
not merely of its own dignity, but of the traditional 
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rights of the House of Commons. The Prime Minister's 
assumption of idle irresponsibility in regard to a ques- 
tion which is perhaps more important than any other 
question whatever relating to the present welfare of 
the country was utterly intolerable. Mr. Baldwin 
is a national disaster. He sits and smokes and smiles 
and refuses to be drawn. ‘‘ You don’t catch me,” he 
says, and takes another puff. In view of the actually 
desperate economic condition of Great Britain at this 
moment how can such an attitude be met, except by 
violence? He ought, of course, to be slapped and 
kicked, or somehow shown that he must either wake up 
orresign. It is the proper job of the Opposition to turn 
the House of Commons into a bear-garden until he does 


wake up and consent at least to offer some verbal 
defence of his inaction. 
* * * 


Lord Cecil made a full statement in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday of the reasons for his resignation 
from the Government. He had long been uncom- 
fortable, it seems: he was displeased both by the 
Labour Government’s rejection of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, and by the Conservatives’ rejection 
of the Protocol. But the breaking point came this year. 
First there was the International Commission on 
Disarmament, to which Lord Cecil complains he was 
sent with instructions that bound him to defend the 
indefensible. Here the Admiralty was the villain of 
the piece. The naval experts “ scarcely concealed their 
indifference, if not their hostility, to the whole pro- 
ceedings,’ and the Cabinet was too weak to have any 
mind of its own. And then came the crowning blow 
of the collapse of the Coolidge Conference. For that 
Mr. Churchill was responsible. It was he who rallied the 
Cabinet to refuse a parity of cruisers, and so banged 
and bolted the door against any agreement with the 
United States. Lord Cecil’s apologia is not convincing 
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at every point, but his main charge against Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government is, we fear, true enough. Their policy 
has been to do lip-service, and no more, to disarmament, 
and to show the utmost subservience to the prejudices 


and demands of the Admiralty Die-hards. But the 
decision to build only one instead of three cruisers 
this year looks like a change of heart in Downing 
Street, and a setback for our naval fanatics. If 
similar counsels prevail in Washington over the 
American fanatics, the threatened orgy of naval 
competition may be averted. 


* * * 


According to an announcement made by the Earl of 
Birkenhead in the Lords, the Government is to put 
before Parliament at an early date the full reasons for 
its appointment of the Indian Commission and its 
decision as to the procedure. No objection was stated 
from either of the Opposition parties, but Lord Reading 
urged that the debate should be expedited. Every day, 
he said, opinion in India was crystallising and hardening 
against the Commission; indeed, everything seemed 
to have conspired to make the reception in India un- 
favourable. The worst aspect of this is the at present 
unreasonable attitude of the Indian Liberal leaders, 
under the leadership, unexpectedly militant, of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. They were led some months ago 
to associate themselves with the demand for a mixed 
representative Commission, and they are now talking, 
not only of a complete boycott of the Parliamentary 
Commission, but even of merging the Indian Liberal 
Conference in the National Congress, which is Swarajist 
and still in great part under the influence of the Non- 
co-operation sentiment. All this is extremely regret- 
table. In part, doubtless, it is to be explained by the 
very clumsy preliminary tactics of the Government. 
Since the plan is intended to provide for the fullest 
measure and the most satisfactory form of Indian co- 
operation, it certainly should not have been difficult to 
secure the practical assistance of the Indian Liberals 
and Moderates. They resisted Non-co-operation ; they 
placed themselves at the time of the Montagu Bill in 
direct antagonism to the Swarajists; they have tried 
to work the dyarchica] system. All this, apparently, 
they are forgetting in their angry threats of boycott. 


* * *” 


The expulsion of Trotsky and Zinovieff from the 
Communist Party in Russia merely regularises a state 
of affairs which has been in existence since Lenin’s 
death. For that reason those people in this country 
who expect to see Bolshevism collapse as a result of 
internal dissensions, with Trotsky perhaps in the role 
of a Russian Napoleon, are likely to be disappointed. 
Probably the only immediate effect of the expulsion 
will be to endanger the liberty and even the life of 
Trotsky himself. He is an interesting personality, but 
his highly artistic and individualistic temperament 
has always hampered him, and at no time did he ever 
enjoy among his colleagues the reputation he had 
abroad. Every Bolshevik regarded Lenin as a master 
or as a god; but Trotsky was of the same clay as him- 
self. As Lenin said, Trotsky was “ neither Bolshevik 
nor Menshevik: he was and always would be a 
Trotskist.”” Already the undoubtedly great services 
which he rendered to the cause of Bolshevism in 1917 
and 1918 have been forgotten. There is no Trotsky 
legend inside Russia. Discarded revolutionary leaders, 
too, rarely come back, and, although Trotsky is not 
lacking in physical courage, one cannot resist the 
conclusion that he has been ‘“‘a back number” now 
for several years. 


* * * 


M. Manoilesco, the friend and agent of Prince Carol 
of Roumania, has been acquitted by a court-martial 
of the charge of treason. 


The decision (which was by a 








majority of two to one) has embarrassed and angered 
M. Bratiano, and has, of course, given considerable 
encouragement to the Opposition parties. Prince 
Carol is not a person of much worth, and we cannot 
imagine that Roumania would gain anything by his 
return, whether as King himself, or as regent for his 
infant son, who now occupies the throne. But as an 
exile he seems cast for a sinister réle; he has been 
made the bogey of M. Bratiano and the Government 
Party, and the stalking horse of the Opposition. Behind 
him and his shadowy claims is being waged the struggle 
between dictatorship and constitutional government, 
There are, as we know, patriotic and intelligent Rou- 
manians who believe that their country needs the rule 
of a strong man, and that M. Bratiano is that man, 
But there are intelligent patriots also among the consti- 
tutionalists who are fighting against M. Bratiano’s 
tyranny, and it is impossible not to sympathise with 
them. Roumania might make the progress she ought 
to if the whole country were united in acceptance of a 
dictatorship. But there seems little likelihood of real 
development so long as the present cleavage of opinion 
persists. The only way out of the difficulty would 
seem to be concessions to democracy on the part of 
M. Bratiano, and that unfortunately is a way that he 
shows no signs of taking. 


* * * 


It cannot be said that the measures of extraordinary 
severity taken by the Mexican Government for the 
suppression of the recent military revolt have had the 
result of restoring peace. On Sunday last an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made with bombs upon the 
life of General Obregon, the only candidate for the 
Presidency now left in the field. General Gomez, 
his one remaining rival, had been captured some days 
earlier, court-martialled, and shot. While these events 
were happening in Mexico, the Hearst Press was 
springing yet another mine in Washington, for the 
evident purpose of forcing the Coolidge Government 
into aggressive action against Mexico. In the Hearst 
papers throughout the country there was published a 
series of documents which, it was alleged, proved the 
Government of President Calles to be guilty of an 
elaborate plot in Nicaragua against the United States, 
by supplying the Nicaraguan Liberals with money and 
arms for the expulsion of the American troops and 
the establishment of a Government under Sacasa, 
whom the Government in Washington was determined 
to destroy. The documents produced a sensational 
effect in the American Press, the first inference being 
that they justified the statement made by Mr. Kellogg, 
the Secretary of State, some months ago that 
Mexico under Calles was aiming at a Bolshevist 
hegemony of Central America. The Mexican Embassy 
in Washington, however, denounced the documents as a 
“gross and unequivocal forgery,” and certainly the 
Hearst Press has a very shady record in the matter of 
documentary material. 


* * * 


The “road and rail” controversy is attracting 
more and more public attention in face of the coming 
railway application to Parliament for further road 
powers. This week, Sir Josiah Stamp has been explain- 
ing the railways’ object. They do not want, he says, 
to embark on any extensive scheme of competing 
road services; but they do want powers to round off 
and link up their existing services by rail with further 
road connections. Sir Josiah Stamp further stresses 
the disproportionate burden of local and_ national 
taxes on the railway companies as compared with 
the road transport undertakings. On the same day, 
the Minister of Transport, Col. Ashley, expressed the 
view that the Government would have soon to under- 
take the task of co-ordinating transport services by 
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road and rail. The security of the huge capital sunk 
in railway undertakings is obviously a matter of national 
eoncern ; and it is also evident that the cost of services 
in which the roads cannot compete with the railways 
is largely affected by their competition in other types 
of service. If short-distance traffic is largely trans- 
ferred to the roads, long-distance and heavy railway 
transport are bound to cost more. The pint is not 
unconnected with the complaints voiced this week 
at a joint meeting of South Wales coalowners and 
miners, held to discuss the problem of high railway 
freight charges as compared with shipping freights 
for coal. Railway charges are not high enough to 
yield the railways an adequate revenue at present ; 
but they are quite high enough to bear very hardly 
on depressed industries. 
** * * 


The coal crisis in Durham seems likely to be settled 
without a stoppage by the acceptance of the owners’ 
latest terms. This is not because the miners want 
to accept, but because, in face of the prostrate con- 
dition of the trade, they have no alternative. They 
cannot face the prospect, with which the owners have 
threatened them, of a stoppage of work or its con- 
tinuance without any county agreement at all. A 
stoppage would mean something near starvation, and 
work without an agreement would mean separate pit 
settlements and a possible collapse of the Miners’ 
Association. In these circumstances, the Miners’ Coun- 
cil has recommended acceptance of the owners’ terms, 
under which the existing wages will remain in force 
until] the end of next February and future wages be 
settled by what amounts to arbitration. This involves 
the giving up of the basic minimum and subsistence 
rates below which, under the present agreement, wages 
eannot be reduced. As, but for these clauses in the 
agreement, wage-rates would have fallen already far 
below the existing level—for the “ proceeds "’ of the 
industry have been quite inadequate to meet them— 
the outlook for the Durham men is black. The coal 
situation, in fact, is still getting worse, at least in the 
exporting districts. Until fresh remedies are applied, 
it is impossible to see any limit to the progressive 
claims for a reduction in the miners’ standard of life. 

* bo * 

The first murmurs of opposition to the Electricity 
Commissioners’ scheme for South-Eastern England 
are now being plainly heard. The chief complainants 
are the municipalities, which hold that the scheme 
is deliberately designed to destroy publicly owned 
generating stations, and transfer the work of generation 
to private power companies. A number of big municipal 
authorities in the area are at present generating 
electricity on a very large scale and, by existing 
standards, at a low eost. Their stations are, in several 
eases, scheduled to be either shut down altogether, 
or greatly reduced in output. West Ham, for example, 
which now produces a hundred million units, is 
apparently to be cut down to a production of under six 
millions by 1934, and is to be compelled to purchase 
the bulk of its supply from a privately owned station 
which has been preferred to it under the scheme. Of 
course, only a technical expert can say whether the 
West Ham or the Barking station is the better suited 
for development ; but it is obviously a serious matter 
that the most successful of all forms of municipal 
enterprise appears now to be threatened at the least 
with severe curtailment. The common-sense solution of 
the problem would seem to be that all the generating 
stations that are to be retained or built should be 
directly under public ownership, while leaving the 
distribution in public or private hands according to 
local conditions. Municipal experience has shown that 
electric power is a service well suited to public owner- 
ship; and municipalities which strongly object to 





surrendering their powers to private companies would 
not take up the same attitude to a scheme of co-ordina- 
tion based on the principle of public ownership. 

* * * 


The position in the wool and worsted industry looks 
serious. Some time ago, the employers gave notice 
to end the present agreement. Negotiations were then 
opened, and the Trade Unions, after trying in vain to 
get the employers to agree to a continuance of the 
status quo, offered arbitration. The employers have 
now refused this, and have further declined to enter 
into negotiations for a new agreement unless their 
proposals for reductions in wages are accepted in 
advance. This the Unions refuse to do, pressing for a 
full inquiry into the condition of the trade before any 
change is made in the existing conditions. The situa- 
tion now reached is one of deadlock, and a general 
stoppage seems to be imminent. Employment is bad, 
and shows no sign of material improvement, and the 
Unions are accordingly ill-placed for embarking upon 
a struggle. In 1925, however, when conditions were 
little better, they did successfully resist wage reductions 
by means of a stoppage; and they seem now more 
inclined to stand out than to submit. Their contention 
is that wages have reached bedrock, and that further 
reductions cannot appreciably increase the volume of 
trade. The employers want the Unions to join them in 
an appeal for protection under the Safeguarding Act ; 
but the Unions have, so far, only agreed to joint discus- 
sions of this and other matters if the employers will 
either withdraw their notices or agree to arbitration. 
An eleventh-hour reopening of negotiations is, of 
course, possible ; but so far neither party has shown any 
sign of giving way. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Labour 
has completed its arrangements for a conference on 
industrial organisation, which is to take place next 
week. A movement of the kind was badly needed, 
for between the Larkinite split and the pressure of 
hard times Southern Trade Unionism is in anything but 
a healthy state. Of late years, it has lost most of its 
hold on the rural] areas, and in the towns there have 
been big defections from the Transport Workers’ 
Union, which at one time had absorbed the great 
majority of the smaller trade socicties, and had organised 
unskilled labour so thoroughly that it looked as if it 
were destined to realise the ideal of the One Big Union. 
If the poor show made by Labour in the recent election 
was not directly due to domestic difficulties, it is 
evident there is little hope of any real improvement 
till the Unions recover some of the ground which has 
been lost. Though sadly diminished in numbers, Labour 
members are still a force in the Dail, but in spite of their 
exertions they find it increasingly difficult to maintain 
their prestige, in face of the claim of other groups that 
the mass of the workers can always be trusted to put 
some brand of nationalism first and make Trade Unionism 
a bad second. In Northern Ireland the situation is 
equally unsatisfactory. While workers in this area 
have not left their Unions as badly in the lurch, they 
are even more reluctant to return Labour representa- 
tives. Only four of these have managed to obtain seats, 
and their Parliamentary efforts receive very little 
support from the class they are intended to benefit. 
It is known, for instance, that Unionist workers do not 
like the Trades Disputes Bill which the Northern 
Government are ramming through Parliament in 
faithful imitation of the Baldwin measure. But while 
Viscount Craigavon lacks even the excuse of a general 
strike to justify this legislation, he has no real fear 
that popular dislike will assume a form that might be 
dangerous to the supremacy of his party. Irish Labour 
has still to evolve a policy powerful enough to challenge 
successfully either Orangeism or Nationalism. 
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THE CASE FOR TRUSTS 


HE breakdown of the Cotton Yarn Association 
in Lancashire and the attempt of the South 
Wales coalowners to form a cartel for the 
regulation of output and prices—two events on which we 
commented briefly last week—are significant symptoms 
of a phase through which British industry is now 
passing. There is a growing recognition that under the 
changed conditions of post-war markets our traditional 
methods of production and trade will no longer do, 
and that something more organised and efficient—we 
still scarcely know what—must be substituted for them. 
Even the trades which have been the sacred strong- 
holds of individualism and competition are turning 
their minds to some sort of combination as a way out 
of their troubles, and are finding the transition far 
from easy. After a few months of unsuccessful 
attempts to regulate the cotton yarn market, the new 
association of the Lancashire spinners has for the 
time confessed its defeat. And, just as this attempt 
is ending in collapse, one of the largest bodies of coal- 
owners is embarking on a very similar venture. 

Most people—other than those devotees who gather 
at “individualist” lunch parties and listen to the 
wisdom of the lonely Gladstonians—are now prepared 
to agree that in some form nearly every important 
industry needs a substantial measure of collective 
regulation. A “combine”’ is no longer a thing to be 
denounced, as a matter of course, as a conspiracy 
against the public; it is commonly recognised that, 
while combination has its dangers, it is under modern 
conditions practically inevitable. It is scarcely plausible 
to hymn the virtues of unregulated competition in 
face of the present plight of the two huge industries 
in which it still dominates the situation. Coal and 
cotton—our greatest export trades, on which the 
livelihood of a large part of our population depends— 
are in no such state as to furnish a good advertisement 
for the individualists of the old school. 

If the laws of the older economists had their way, 
it is plain what would happen in both these cases. In 
both, productive capacity greatly exceeds remunerative 
demand. From both, accordingly, capital and labour 
ought to be withdrawn until a new equilibrium becomes 
established ; and so their troubles should be ended. 
That perfect mobility of capital and labour which the 
old economists invariably assumed ought, of course, 
speedily to squeeze out the surplus productivity. 
But in fact it does not—or does so with so intolerable 
a slowness and in face of so many efforts to check its 
action that the results foreseen by the Manchesterian 
scholastics simply do not follow. The labour of miners 
and cotton operatives is far from mobile; and, if it 
were mobile, whither could it go? The new industries 
which are springing up can supply their labour needs 
without drawing on the helpless “ reserves” isolated 
in the coal and cotton areas. The capital sunk in 
‘pit or mill is not mobile; if production stops it is 
simply lost. Accordingly its owners will go on pro- 
ducing even when the return on their money has sunk 
to an exceedingly low level. Obsolete mills and 
inefficient mines die very hard, and in their dying 
cause great embarrassment to their competitors. Even 
when they have ceased to make a profit for their 
owners, debenture holders may carry them on in the 
hope of squeezing out their promised interest. Who 
could have thought the old mills would be so long 
a-dying? But they are—intolerably long; and count- 
less doctors gather round, intent on prolonging their 
lives. 

Among these doctors are some of the advocates of 


combination. The Yarn Association, for example, 
tried to fix minimum prices that would keep the mills 
in production. This involved, obviously, restrictin 
the sales, and so risking the loss of further markets 
when we have lost too many already. But there was 
a further plan in the minds of some of its promoters, 
There was to be an output cartel, and each firm was 
to have its rational share in the permitted total of 
production. These shares were to be transferable, 
and the weaker brethren were to be encouraged to sel] 
out their shares to the stronger—in other words, to 
be compensated for refraining from production. In 
this way the trade would come to be concentrated 
in the hands of the stronger firms, and the interests 
of efficiency would be served. Clearly, however, this 
would saddle the better firms with an increased cost 
of production in the form of the compensation paid 
to the weaker. It might be worth while to pay a 
price—if not too high a price—in this form in order 
to escape the long-drawn agony of the ruin of the 
weaker firms. This was how the Yarn Association 
reckoned ; but a good number of the better situated 
firms saw matters in a different light. It paid them 
better to stand outside the Association, and get the 
trade by undercutting its prices. They have done 
this, and the Association has retaliated by dropping 
all its regulations, in the hope that a period of un- 
restricted competition will induce the reluctant firms, 
deprived of their advantage, to come to terms. Possibly 
this move will succeed, and the Association be recon- 
stituted by general consent. Possibly it will fail, and 
the weaker firms be slowly driven out of the trade 
by protracted competition. 

The above is, of course, far too simple a presentation 
of the problem. It would be natural to assume that 
the “ better firms ” means the firms having the better 
technical equipment for production, and the “ worse 
firms ’’ those which are behindhand in this respect. 
But this is by no means always the case. The “ worse 
firms’’ in Lancashire to-day include those which, 
despite the excellence of their technical equipment, 
are overburdened with heavy capital charges—deben- 
tures, bank overdrafts, loan capital, accumulated 
during the period of inflated values—which now swell 
their costs of production and hamper their productive 
efficiency. The “ better firms” include firms tech- 
nically worse equipped, which had the sense to avoid 
disastrous capital inflation during the boom. This 
distinction is the real obstacle to the Yarn Association’s 
projects. Unless these unreal capital burdens are 
written off, no cartel will succeed in concentrating 
production in the most efficient mills. The breakdown 
of the Association may be regarded as a blessing if 
it compels Lancashire to undertake the measures of 
financial reorganisation which are indispensable to 
any real or lasting recovery. 

The South Wales coalowners—or any other group 
of coalowners—will come up against Just the same 
difficulties when they attempt to grapple with their 
problem. Almost every industry is full of firms which 
owe their competitive inefficiency not mainly to 
technical defects, but to an impossibly top-heavy 
financial organisation. The courage to cut clear from 
this is the first requisite of industrial progress. Vickers, 
Dunlops and certain other big firms have performed 
the unpleasant surgical operation involved in such 
reorganisation ; and are much the better for it. But 
far more firms have not dared to face it; and these 
stand at present sharply in the way of any effective 
organisation of production or of the market. 

Even if these difficulties can be removed, there 
remains the question whether the price and output 
cartel is likely to be really an efficient regulator of the 
market. The past history of such organisations, 
this country at least, suggests serious doubts. Our 
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eatest need to-day is to make our industries thoroughly 
up to date in their technique of production as well as 
marketing. But a cartel may easily result in actually 
hindering such readjustment. To limit output is to 
prevent in many cases the realisation of the full 
economy of specialisation and large-scale production. 
Moreover, in a cartel, which may always be brought 
to an end by the secession of some of its members, 
each firm continues to play for its own hand. There 
js usually no pooling of trade secrets or technical 
knowledge, and often no real attempt to concentrate 
production at each factory upon what that factory 
is best able to produce. The easiest course may 
often be to hold up prices by limiting the market, 
whereas what is wanted is a courageous policy of 
lowering costs by technical improvement, specialisation 
and the sharing of knowledge. 

For these reasons, wherever the alternative is 
open, we are disposed to prefer the great combine 
formed by complete amalgamation of interests to the 
“cartel” or association based on a mere terminable 
alliance. We are far less afraid of monopoly than of 
inefficiency ; we would far rather have Sir Alfred 
Mond at the head of Imperial Chemical Industries 
than a board of a dozen gentlemen each thinking of 
the interests of his own firm even while he attempts 
to lay down collective regulations for a whole trade. 
We want to get real economies and improvements in 
production as the benefits of large-scale organisation ; 
and these are most likely to be secured where the 
interests of separate firms are completely and perma- 
nently combined. 

Of course, the creation of great combines of this 
order brings with it problems of its own. The con- 
sumer must be protected and the trust controlled. 
But it is mere folly to seek protection for the consumer 
by means which involve the perpetuation of inefficiency ; 
and that is what we are in danger of doing. If we are 
to have combines—as under modern conditions we 
must—we had far better have combines that are likely 
to benefit by cutting prices and increasing output 
through greater technical efficiency than combines 
which exist by holding up prices at the cost of restricting 
the market. 

This view does not imply any wholesale condemna- 
tion of cartels; but certainly cartels are inferior 
substitutes for real unification. Above all, commercial 
secrets ought to be pooled over the widest possible 
area. It is ridiculous for industry to be held back 
because one firm has possession of a trade secret that 
is denied to its neighbours, whilst its neighbours 
possess others that are denied to it. And, apart from 
this, it is ridiculous that the best brains in industry 
should not be freely at the disposal of all firms that 
have a use for them. But without a large measure of 
unification it is impossible to make any effective 
approach to the pooling of the brains and the know- 
ledge which industry as a whole sorely needs. Let us 
foster business amalgamations—on rational lines—by 
all means in our power. And then let us control them. 
It ‘s easier to control the efficient than the inefficient 
—a lesson which we may fruitfully draw from the 
history of the coal trade in recent years. 

The political world in general—and perhaps the 

abour world in particular—has fundamentally to 
readjust its ideas on this subject of industrial com- 
bination. The old ideas of the beneficence of un- 
restricted competition die hard, even in the minds of 
Socialists who advocate the nationalisation of industries. 

ey want the State to unify; but they seem often 
to think that, till nationalisation comes, the private 
Owners of industry ought to be kept apart. That view 
unfortunately implies the postponement of any serious 
attempt to increase the productive efficiency of our 
Major industries to a more distant date than we can 
any of us reasonably afford to contemplate. 


7 


THE OLD DIPLOMACY 


Paris, November 14th. 
‘3 ODLIN’S the friend, not Short.” We have all 
C laughed at the ingratiating tactics of Dickens’ 
showman; but Codlin’s assertion is of the essence 
of the old diplomacy. Why it should be called the old 
diplomacy I do not quite know, for it is perennial. It has 
been practised since the war more zealously than ever. But 
it is covered, it appears, by the League of Nations; and there- 
fore becomes the new diplomacy. Old or new, it consists 
in forming special friendships which, whether we admit 
it or not, imply special hostilities. If Codlin is the friend, 
it is understood that Short is the enemy. It is impossible 
for any intellectually honest person to escape this implica- 
tion. Intellectually feeble or dishonest persons claim that 
the registration of treaties of alliance by the League of 
Nations constitutes a sufficient guarantee that they are 
** different ’’ and innocuous. Others make great play with 
the name of the signatory ministers. Thus I read in news- 
papers, French and English, that since M. Briand, one of 
the heroes of Locarno, has thought fit to make a pact with 
Jugoslavia, there can be no possible ground for criticism. 
What! Can anybody doubt that M. Briand is a genuine 
pacifist ? He has forgotten the war:days of intrigues and 
secret bargains, and is the foremost exponent of the im- 
proved methods of diplomacy, now chiefly concerned with 
the expression of lovingkindness. Besides, what could 
possibly be more desirable than the affection of one country 
for another? Is not the cause of peace served by these 
ceremonious signings of written conventions which merely 
state that two nations are bubbling over with sentimental 
regard for each other, and will never quarrel but will submit 
differences of opinion to arbitration, and will stand by each 
other, and will preserve things in Europe exactly as they 
are? Those who deprecate such effusions are like the 
legislators, in certain American States, who forbid even 
husband and wife to kiss on railway stations. Could any- 
thing be more innocent than a declaration of amity ? Are 
not all men of good will striving to bring the peoples together, 
and is it not illogical for them to complain when France and 
Jugoslavia take them at their word ? 

The dilemma is almost too cheap to deserve explanation. 
Clearly the ideal, cherished some years ago, that the League 
of Nations should be the inspirer, the director, and the 
centre of international accords has been smashed. But 
that idea] was the precise contrary of the pre-war system 
of rival groupings. France toasted Russia, and Russia 
toasted France, in the years preceding the war, and Russia 
championed Serbia (now Jugoslavia). Germany cultivated 
special friendships too. Without reopening the question 
of war-guilt, it surely cannot be refuted that the pre-war 
friendships contemplated and foreshadowed the war. 
Europe ranged itself in opposing camps. Countries changed 
camps from time to time—and France notably settled her 
serious quarrels with England, and practically nullified the 
alliance of Italy with Germany. We know where these 
pre-war friendships led. Every time an understanding was 
reached in Europe, Europe trembled. Every handshake 
was accompanied by a shaking of firsts. Every proclama- 
tion of peace made war more certain. I am almost ashamed 
to insist on these facts, for they are commonplaces which 
nobody disputes. 

Unfortunately, each step which takes us back to the 
former situation of Triple Alliance against Triple Entente 
has been applauded by the so-called Pacifists, and therefore 
their criticisms of the Franco-Jugoslavian Treaty are 
stultified. One would imagine that this was the first agree- 
ment of its kind since the war. The archives of the League 
of Nations are filled with such treaties. We have not 
waited for the present treaty to denounce, in these 
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columns, all partial alliances. The limited accords that 
are represented, for instance, in the Little Entente have 
always appeared to be antagonistic to the spirit of the 
League. They are merely a combination of interests 
which may be menaced by another combination of interests. 
Most of the French conventions with other Powers are 
based upon the principle of the sanctity of the status quo. 
Most of the conventions concluded between the victors or 
the profiteers of the war are, if the League of Nations is 
truly regarded as making the law of Europe, illegal chal- 
lenges to the League—which the League nevertheless 
humbly ignores. It may be argued that the 1919 treaties 
should not and must not be disturbed, and that the League 
cannot be given any authority in the conceivable event of 
revisions and readjustments appearing necessary and 
equitable. It may be argued that each country is entitled 
to look after itself and to draw up regulations with another 
country for mutual protection. In short, the pre-war 
system may be held to be justifiable. But what nobody 
can reasonably pretend is that the system of particular 
accords is compatible with the system which the League is 
supposed to have inaugurated. 

It is not my business, as I see matters, to protest against 
the foreign policy of France in this or in any other instance, 
and I have no intention of doing so. I confine myself to a 
consideration of the principles which are involved in the 
general European practice, and I affirm that such practice 
is (1) anti-League, and if that is a negligible verbal 
objection then that it is (2) anti-pacific and positively peri- 
lous. Some of the attacks on the new treaty are absurd, 
and in any case are superfluous. I do not believe that 
there are, for example, occult military clauses, or an 
arrangement by which the parties shall support each other 
in the deliberations of the League. Until there is the begin- 
ning of seme proof of these allegations, they should be 
rejected. They add nothing to the true objections against 
this type of treaty. Nor do I question the good faith of 
M. Briand or of M. Marinkovitch. The document is 
doubtless, as stated, a simple act of friendship, without 
secret articles, and is not deliberately pointed against Italy 
or any other country. 

But France and Jugoslavia cannot isolate themselves. 
They are not alone in the world. If they were alone then 
we should rejoice in their pleasant manifestation. If other 
peoples were equally pacific, and if no quarrels were likely 
to arise, say, about Albania, and if, in the uneasy welter 
of the Balkans, opposing interests could not coalesce, then 
indeed the treaty would be admirable. But already we 
are threatened with reactions. Even the Quotidien cannot 
refrain from pointing out that : 

The danger of the situation is that we cannot have the same 
confidence [as in M. Briand] in the personality of the Duce. In 
the Imperialist projects which he forms, and which from time to 
time he reveals, the first menace Jugoslavia, whose territorial 
statute he would modify to his profit. Others, less fixed, less firm, 
more remote, menace ourselves [the French]. Will he find in the 
treaty a means of continuing an irritating polemic, of inflaming 
a Press which obeys his caprices, of provoking between the two 
countries new incidents ? 

Although the leader-writer, M. Pierre Bertrand, concludes 
that this is not a reason for postponing the signing of the 
treaty, and although he even regards the treaty as a 
warning to the Italian people against the sinister adven- 
tures into which they may be led by Mussolini, it is apparent 
that he has misgivings. This inquietude has probably 
since been increased by the suggestion that Italy is ready 
to open negotiations with Hungary. Therein lies the peril, 
not of this pact in particular, but of all such pacts. Rightly 
or wrongly, they provoke counter-pacts. Certainly one 
can announce that pact and counter-pact may, if Italy 
pleases, be blended into one, and a general friendship be 
established. Unhappily such a course is unlikely. It is 


<n 


more likely that there will be a series of diplomatie 
crystallisations. 

Let me repeat that I am not especially concerned with 
this pact, or with the Roumanian and the Czechoslovakian 
pacts. They are neither better nor worse than the accepted 
instruments of European diplomacy, and in existing 
conditions they are perfectly proper. But are the existing 
conditions desirable? Do they conform to the imaginary 
conditions which the League was to imtroduce? It is 
perhaps better to designate countries by the letters of the 
alphabet. A agrees to support B, which is on bad terms 
with C, and C thereupon finds an ally in D. E and F look 
on, and at a given moment may join AorC. And so forth. 
It is a game that differs very little, if at all, from the game 
that has been played for many years on the Continental 
chessboard. The good faith of the players does not influ- 
ence the result. 

What then of Locarno? cries a reader. Did you not 
advocate the Locarno Pact, and praise the statesmen who 
achieved it? Is it not a partial aceord, a limited engage- 
ment? It is advisable to show once more how the Locarno 
Pact differs from other pacts that have been made in Europe. 
In the first place, it is a pact between the chief players, 
the potential antagonists. Nobody will deny that France 
and Germany have been and may again be enemies. Nobody 
will deny that around them revolve a number of States capa- 
ble of taking sides in a new quarrel between them. Nobody 
will deny that if they agree not to fight each other a possible 
war is averted. Moreover, they had a specific cause of 
contention, and it is clearly to the good that they should 
come to a settlement. In the second place, it is difficult 
to see how the Franco-German accord could arouse 
inquietude. Relatively excellent as Franco-German rela- 
tions are, it is almost inconceivable that, because these 
countries have made friends and have ratified the frontier 
arrangements, they should therefore become allies opposed 
to another country. It is ludicrous to imagine, for example, 
a Franco-German coalition against England—who, in fact, 
has also signed the pact. It is barely possible that France 
and ‘Germany should proceed together against Russia. 
One cannot suppose France and Germany taking the same 
view of Poland, or of Czechoslovakia, or of any Balkan 
country. More probably would they split asunder on 
Balkan problems. Nor can France and Germany reason- 
ably unite against Italy. In short, the Locarno Pact 
cannot, as far as diplomatic conceptions reach, serve as 4 
nucleus of a grouping hostile to any other grouping. 

Arrangements in Central Europe and in the Mediterranean, 
where there are suspicions and jealousies and ambitions and 
sharply defined antagonisms, are on a totally different 
footing. There it is inevitable that one group will be 
regarded as opposed, whether negatively or positively, to 
various countries which will automatically seek to form 
another group. Hence incipient divisions will harden 
into definite separations. The china dogs on the mantel- 
piece will glare at each other. As in a fairy story, they may 
some night come alive. They will be transformed into dogs 
of war. The old diplomacy will produce the old catastrophe. 

SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


BANDITS AND PIRATES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHINA.] 
ROBABLY few people in England nowadays believe 
that there are such things as pirates. Like fairies 


and goblins, their kingdom is confined to the 


nursery, and even there it is sometimes a little shaky. But 
in China they are anything but a legend ; they are a very 
grim reality. The climax of their daring was reached 
recently when a Chinese merchantman was boarded actually 
in Hong Kong harbour, and the pirates got away safely 
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with hundreds of gold bars. And it is not only Chinese 
ships that are attacked. No ship is safe from them, and 
British ships have suffered as much as any others. In 
spite of all reprisals the piracies still go on. The pirates 
do, however, adopt modern methods. Their victims are 
not tortured or killed, but are given a cup of tea (probably 
their own) and then, if they are Chinese, are taken back 
to the pirate headquarters to await ransom, or if they are 
foreigners are left in their ship after everything has been 
taken from them. The pirate headquarters are in Bias 
Bay, not far from Canton. Everyone knows they are there, 
but the Chinese authorities do not do anything about it, for 
the very simple reason that the pirates area paying propo- 
sition. Piracy in China is run on up-to-date business 
lines. As in most modern businesses there are employers 
and employees. An enterprising man with a little capital 
and good connections with the Government invests in 
piracy. He buys a ship, hires a crew, and sends them out 
to do some business. He gets all the profits of a good 
piracy and pays his crew their wages (presumably good 
wages, as the job is a risky one, involving the loss of a head 
if unsuccessful). Besides wages he also pays taxes. This 
is a most important point. The payments have to be 
made regularly and with great secrecy, or else he will lose 
his licence and possibly his head. There can be no con- 
cealing of incomes, as the stakes are too high, and the 
means of collection of taxes are simpler and surer than 
those existing for the taxation of most businesses. For 
this reason pirates are popular with Chinese Governments, 
and wherever they may establish themselves the authorities 
of that district will not be anxious to drive them away. 
They are rather like a swarm of bees—dangerous to all who 
come too near them, but profitable to their owner, who 
collects the honey. 

In these circumstances the British Government lately 
decided that it must take action. Warships were sent out 
and the pirate villages were destroyed. But this had no 
effect, as the pirates merely ran to the hills and watched 
their homes being fired at, and then, as soon as the ships 
had gone away, came back and put up a few more new 
huts. Most of the men in these villages are very poor and 
their dwellings consist only of mud huts which can easily 
be built, so that the only result of the naval attack was 
that the pirates had to spend a night or two in the open 
while their new homes were being built—probably receiving 
compensation for this from their employers, who otherwise 
lost nothing over the affair. The net result of all this is 
that the local government gets a new and convenient 
source of taxation, which is indirect and secret, and does 
not, therefore, bring it the unpopularity it would get from 
openly imposing a new tax; while Chinese and foreign 
travellers alike are exposed to surprise and most unpleasant 
attacks all along the southern coast of China. 

But the pirates in China are nothing compared to the 
bandits. Though their successes may be more spectacular, 
the number of pirates is comparatively small. As is 
natural in a country in which there is civil war, almost 
every man in China who is unemployed takes service in 
some army. If he cannot get employment under one of 
the big War Lords he goes to some well-known bandit in 
his district and gets taken on there. Or, if this is im- 
possible, he may form a small band of his own with some 
of his friends. Farming in China is not what it was. The 
soil may be good, the weather perfect, and the crops 
already harvested, when down comes an army and com- 
mandeers every grain of rice. After this has happened 
once or twice the farmer naturally begins to wonder whether 
It is not better to sweep down and seize somebody else’s 
grain than to spend months in growing your own, only 
to have it taken away the moment it is harvested. And 
80, many Chinese farmers (and over 70 per cent. of the 


Chinese people are farmers) give up their farms in despair 
to take up the far more profitable occupation of banditry. 
Conditions in many parts of the interior of China are thus 
very like those in Europe in the Middle Ages. There are 
big War Lords and little War Lords, each with his own 
retainers, who make life unbearable for everyone in their 
neighbourhood. 

Let us take the case of Shantung. This province is 
under one of the Northern War Lords, Chang Tsung-chang, 
of whom it is said that there are two things which he never 
knows—the number of notes he has issued and the number 
of his concubines. He has no objection to the bandits 
provided they do not interfere too much with his revenue, 
and lately he has been unable to put them down even if he 
wanted to, as all his armies have been needed to stop the 
Nationalist invasion of his province. The result is that 
Shantung is the paradise of bandits. There are hundreds 
of bandit societies, which roam about robbing everyone 
they meet. Car theft in particular has become very popular 
in Shantung, and no one there can call his car his own. 
As there has lately been a great increase in the number of 
people in Shantung who have purchased cars, the bandits 
find this a very profitable occupation, and ownership of a 
car will soon be the privilege of bandits alone. But this 
is not their only source of revenue. Many bandits make 
a living by enlisting in one or other of the rival armies. 
Sometimes the general under whom they have decided to 
serve cannot pay them. In this case the only thing to do 
is to leave him and go and join his opponent, and in this 
way the Northern and Southern armies are constantly 
gaining and losing fighting strength. 

The bandit trouble being worse there than anywhere 
else, it is natural that the first organised attempts of private 
individuals to put an end to it should be made in and 
around Shantung. Societies were formed by various towns 
and villages to protect themselves. These bodies called 
themselves “‘Red Spears,”’ and were at first quite successful. 
But soon they themselves began to turn into bandits. 
It is not surprising that a number of men finding themselves 
in possession of arms and ammunition for the first time 
should begin to wonder if it were not better to use these to 
win a little plunder than to stop other people from plunder- 
ing. Gradually this idea took root, till now the Red 
Spears are the most feared of all the bandits in the province. 
But everywhere else people have remained passive under 
the bandit menace. The War Lords have done nothing 
because they have been too busy making war on each 
other, and also because the bandits have often been very 
useful as soldiers in their armies, so that to a War Lord 
every bandit is a potential soldier whom he does not want 
to offend unless he becomes too great a nuisance. 

Accordingly, it seems probable that the bandit nuisance 
will go on till China has a really stable Government. When 
any man is firmly established as ruler either of all China 
or else of a definite piece of territory which he can call 
his own, and where he is free from attack, then we may 
hope to see banditry put down in the district he rules. 
But while no ruler in the country is safe from attack, both 
externally and also internally from his own subjects, it 
is natural that bandits are allowed to flourish, while the 
troops that should be suppressing them are engaged either 
in defending their master’s territory or in attacking someone 
else’s. 

The only place where an attempt to keep down the 
bandits has met with some success is Shansi. This province 
adjoins the privince in which Peking is situated. Its ruler, 
Yen Hsi-shan, has been in virtually undisputed possession 
of it since 1918, and he has wisely refrained—until quite 
recently—from trying to enlarge his dominion. All this 
time he has attempted to improve conditions in the province, 
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building new roads, importing fresh stock from Russia 
and Australia (though most of them died in a few months 
from neglect), and above all, keeping the bandits down. 
But unfortunately for the province he was persuaded last 
September to attack Chang Tso-lin, and at present it 
looks as if all his efforts of the past ten or fifteen years to 
keep order in his own province may end in failure, and 
thus yet another province be added to those already 
infested with bandits. 

In these circumstances what are the foreigners in China 
to do? The chaos resulting from the inability of the 
Chinese to keep order in their own country (an inability 
only natural in a country of four hundred million inhabitants 
in a condition of civil war) cripples the trade of the country 
and consequently ruins hundreds of British and other 
foreign business men. But China does not belong to 
Britain or to any one of the Powers, and there is nothing 
for it but to wait for her to work out her own salvation 
and restore order within her own borders. J. D. 


THE ORATORS 


OT for twenty yearshad I found myself listening to 
N the orators at the Marble Arch on a Sunday evening. 
The appetites alter as we grow older, and I had 
long since lost my love of mixing in crowds harangued in 
all sorts of themes by all sorts of speakers. As a boy 
I counted a street-corner meeting among the pleasures 
not to be missed. I do not think I ever expected to hear 
any great wisdom from the speakers, but their intense 
passion or assumption of it interested me, they were often 
humorists or unintentionally amusing, and, with luck, 
there were interruptions. There is something that grips 
the attention in the spectacle of a human being who believes 
that he holds the key of salvation and offers it with frenzied 
earnestness to the idlers and loungers of the street corners. 
There is something interesting, too, in the persistence 
of the born speaker as he continues to fill the air with 
his voice year after year in a world that remains funda- 
mentally indifferent to him. Is it egotism or the love of 
his fellow-creatures that persuades a man to climb on to a 
box and offer wisdom to the multitude without money 
and without price? There must, I imagine, be a vein of 
sincerity in any man who devotes his spare time to the 
instruction of others who show no wish for instruction, 
but it is also probable that no man ever went on speaking 
for long who did not ultimately find pleasure in listening 
to his own voice. The street orator attracts us not only 
as a fanatically serious man, but as a man who is playing 
his favourite game with all his might. For this reason, 
he is the centre of a show as well as a flickering light of 
faith. 

Yet, as one grows older, one ceases to take the same 
interest in the show. If one continues to lounge, one 
lounges by the fire and no longer in the chill darkness of 
winter streets. Perhaps, too, one loses most of one’s 
curiosity about the varieties of belief among street-corner 
orators. I should certainly not have gone into Hyde 
Park on Sunday evening if I had not had an hour to spend 
on my way to Paddington Station and nowhere else to 
spend it. Yet, when I arrived in the Park, with the crowds 
massed like shadows round a score of platforms, it was 
clear that, if I had lost my interest in open-air oratory, 
a considerable part of the world had the same interest 
in it as of old. Not that the oratory was audible at the 
first platform. A tall Indian was standing on the platform 
and his mouth was opening and shutting and his right arm 
gesticulating as he advocated (apparently) Indian Home 
Rule, but his audience was engaged in a number of argu- 
ments on its own account, loyalists and revolutionaries 


forming themselves into clumps and arguing, shouting, 
jeering, laughing at each other. And even the audience 
was scarcely audible except as a tumult of inarticulate 
sounds, since one argument drowned another and few 
except the arguers knew what they were fighting about. 

One of the fiercest of the arguments was carried on by 
a patriotic young woman and an excitable young man 
whom she had evidently accused of being an alien. She 
said she was proud of being British, at which he and his 
friends laughed uproariously. ‘* But, tell me,” said he, 
with an air of honest inquisitiveness, “‘ what is there to 
be prahd of in being British ? Who made you British ? 
Were you responsible for it? You know perfectly well 
you had nothing to do with it, so wot is there to be prahd 
of?” She repeated, so far as could be heard, that she 
was proud of it. ‘“ But, ’ow could any intelligent person 
be so silly?” he asked, looking round at the bystanders 
and blowing out a lungful of smoke. ‘JZ was born in 
England, but I’m not prahd of it. I ’ad nothing to do 
with it. It just ’appened. It’s nothing to be prahd of.” 
“God Save the King!” cried someone. “ Certainly, 
God save the King,” agreed the dark young man; “ but 
she ’asn’t answered my question wot is there to be prahd 
of in being British. I could understand ’er bein’ prahd 
of ’aving baked a cake or made a ’at, because she’d a’ 
done it ’erself, but wot is there to be prahd of in just bein’ 
born? A Frenchman can’t ’elp bein’ born in France, 
or an American in America. Wot’s the good of everybody 
bein’ prahd of ’avin’ been born in his own country? I 
can’t understand,” he said, addressing the girl again, 
“"ow you can believe anything so perfectly idiotic.” 
** Now you’re calling me names,” said the girl. “ I’mnot,” 
said the man. “ You called me an idiot,” said the girl. 
“I did nothing of the sort,” said the man; “I know 
you’re not an idiot, but why do you talk like one?” All this 
was accompanied and interrupted by the comments, applause 
and jeers of other bystanders, while a new Indian orator 
stretched his arm helplessly towards the disputants and 
shouted in a pleading voice: “* Please, please. You, you.” 
But the disputants were too busy screaming and shouting at 
each other either to look at or listen to him, and the young 
man, who was something of a philosopher, had soon taken 
on another opponent who was arguing that the recent 
Labour successes at the municipal elections were due to 
the apathy of the electorate. ‘‘ Wot’s the use of saying 
apathy ?” he demanded. ‘ You might as well say —— ” 
He was really quite clever with the “* You-might-as-well- 
say”’ style of argument. And he also had a gift for 
generalisations. ‘‘ Every Government gets swept off its 
feet sooner or later,” he declared. ‘Stanley Baldwin 
will get swept off ’is feet before long, and,” he added with 
grim impressiveness, “ ’e knows it.” 

If it is open to question whether vanity or the love of 
truth is the ruling passion of the open-air orator, it is 
equally open to question whether vanity or the love of 
truth is the ruling passion of the interrupter. Probably 
there are people who go to the Marble Arch every Sunday 
evening and who, if they went home without having 
interrupted some orator or argued with some bystander, 
would feel that the evening had been wasted. Thereare 
men and women who have not the staying power to make 
a long speech or the self-confidence to stand on an 
eminence above their fellow-men. They are the snipers 
of religion and politics. They, too, like the orators, are 
playing their favourite game. That, perhaps, explains 
why it is that, in spite of the insults they hurl and the 
passion with which they speak, they remain so marvellously 
good-humoured. You would imagine again and again 
that blows were about to be struck, when a chance remark 
sets both disputants and bystanders roaring with laughter. 
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Even the orators, IT presume, get to enjoy the interruptions 
as part of the game, and they probably realise that if 
there were no interruptions, there would be smaller 
audiences. So high a value do I place on interruptions 
as aids to the enjoyment of public meetings that I should 
like to see the names of the great interrupters, whoever 
they were, sharing the starry immortality of the great 
orators, Demosthenes, Cicero and Burke. 

At the same time, I doubt whether the little man with 
the long, gentle, brown beard and the round spectacles, 
whose stand bore the legend, ‘“* The New and Late House 
of Israel,” altogether relished the help of the noisiest of 
his interrupters. There was an extremely serious Scotsman 
heckling him about Hell, and he replied to his questions 
with saintly patience, or rather he tried to reply to them. 
But no sooner had he begun to explain: “* Yes, my friend, 
when a man dies his body goes to Hell—that is Sheol— 
that is the grave,” when a huge white-headed Irishman, 
with the voice of a drill-sergeant shouting, “Stand at 
ease,” roared: ‘“ Tell me this. The first writer and the 
first reader of the Bible, which came first ?”” The New and 
Late House of Israel looked at him for a moment with a 
sorrowful expression and then turned back to the Scots- 
man: “ And the spirit, my friend,” he resumed. “* Answer 
my question,” roared the Irishman, “the first reader 
or the first writer of the Bible, which came first?” ‘* And 
the spirit,” continued the speaker, “‘ goes to Heaven.” 
“One of them’s bound to have come first,’ declared the 
Irishman, sticking to his point. He then entered into 
a fiery war of words with an American bystander, while 
the speaker continued to explain the triple mystery of 
body, soul and spirit above the hubbub. The dispute 
ended in a shout of laughter, the Irishman saying he always 
liked a good laugh and then raising his terrific voice and 
yelling at the New and Late House of Israel: “ Hi, why 
aren’t you laughing?” “I’m not laughing,” said the 
sad little man, ‘“* because I feel so sorry for you.” “ But 
if,” continued the Socratic Scotsman in the crowd, “ the 
spirrit is the seat of the reason, and the reason is the faculty 
that tells me to do right and to do wrong, then where is 
the difference between right and wrong?” ‘ The gentle- 
man asks me,”’ said the orator, “ if the spirit is the seat of 
the reason, and the reason is the faculty which tells me 
to do right and also to do wrong—” ‘“ Did vou ever see 
a cross-roads,” bawled the Irishman, “ with four sign- 
posts pointing different ways?” The orator paid no 
heed to him. ‘* He’s never seen a cross-roads,” shouted 
his persecutor: ‘‘man, you’re a lunatic at large.” It 
was in vain for the gentle little apostle to attempt to 
expound his views of right and wrong to the Scotsman, 
for he never got half a sentence without the Irishman’s 
stentorian voice breaking in on him with “* What a stunt ! ” 
or “ Hi, are you the Lost Ten Tribes ? ” or some perfectly 


irrelevant remark to the crowd such as “I'll lay he’s 
married.” 


Not far away a lady in a striped jersey, whose mission 
I could not make out, was explaining to a small circle 
the symptoms of typhoid fever—explaining them with a 
frankness from which I modestly withdrew. Further on, 
beyond a number of Catholic and Protestant apologists, 
a crowd had gathered round a thin, exhausted-looking 
little man who was sitting on a park chair taking his 
watch out of his pocket and putting it back again, and 
nervously fingering a hymn-book. Some members of 
the crowd had evidently come to bait him. As they 
called on him to begin, he waved his hymn-book impatiently 
at them as a sign for them to be silent. There was a small 
gtoup who pretended to have a claim to his pitch. 
‘’Ere,” he cried, suddenly jumping on to the chair, “ ’ow 
can Christianity ’ope to flourish in this country with one 


Christian comin’ to try to steal another Christian’s pitch ? 
Everybody knows that this is my pitch, and nobody else 
is goin’ to ’ave it. We will begin the meeting now by 
singing the ’ymn, ‘’Ow sweet the nyme of Jesus sahnds 
in a believer’s ear.’”” One of his baiters called out some- 
thing. “’Ere,” cried he, waving his hymn-book, “ I’m 
not going to allow none of that blasphemous talk at my 
meetings. I know ’oo you are. They’re the "Yde Park 
Atheists,” he told the rest of us; ‘“‘I can smell ’em.” 
He glowered at them for a few seconds, and then turned 
to his hymn-book again. ‘ We will now,” he repeated, 
“sing the ’ymn, ‘’Ow sweet the nyme of Jesus sahnds 
in a believer’s ear.’ If any Christians are present, they 
will join in the singing. If nobody joins, at the close of 
the ’ymn, I'll declare the meeting at an end. Some of 
you people seem to think this is an easy job. It’s not. 
If anybody thinks it is, let im come up and tyke my 
plyce, and I’ll tyke ’is.” Someone threw a penny into the 
circle, and someone else another. He tightened his mouth 
up into his cheeks and looked more than words could utter. 
“"Ow sweet the nyme ” he began again, and, as 
another penny fell, called out angrily, “ "Ere, stop throwing 
your dirty money ’ere. I won’t ’ave it. I won’t toleryte 
disorderly be’yviour at this meeting.” He then began 
singing the hymn, with scarcely a voice raised to help him, 
beating time with his right hand. As he sang, foolish young 
men scuffled round his chair, looking for the pennies with 
matches, and foolish girls laughed hysterically. Other 
pennies fell with a clink, but he stuck nobly to his task and 
paid no heed to them till he was finished. 

I shall never know how the mesting finally ended or 
whether he kept his terrible threat to close it abruptly. 
for it was time to leave for Paddington. But, even if it 
had not been necessary to go, I should scarcely have 
stayed. These interruptions savoured a little too much 
of cruelty. There was no play or good humour in them, 
nor even a noble lunacy. Still, I do not suppose the 
evangelist needed pity. Probably he was the happiest 
man in the crowd. No doubt, as he went home, he was 
able to comfort himself with the reflection that this was 
the sort of thing that happened to St. Peter and St. Paul 
long ago. Y. ¥. 





THE BAKEHOUSE VANMAN’S 
WEEK 


F I had space to tell the full story of the bakery business 
which inspires the following revelations, readers would 
assume that it is located either in comic opera or in 

some obscure rural town. For in this fantastic concern, 
two men performing precisely similar functions receive 
respectively 60s. and 35s. per week for approximately 
66 hours’ work. It also rejoices in the possession of a 
quaint roundsman who works from Monday to Saturday 
every week in the year, starting to load his van at 6.45 a.m. 
and knocking off at 6-6.80 p.m. He has been at the job 
for 14 years, in consideration of which he receives 5s. 
per week; and when his boss suggested that some of his 
customers should be transferred to another roundsman 
he protested vigorously. He knows his round by heart, 
and apparently likes both an 11-12-hour day and a 66-72- 
hour week. Actually, the concern is one of the smartest 
and most modern in the provinces, and its proprietor is a 
local magnate. 

However, my main purpose is to describe the working 
week of a younger and less contented man, premising that 
in this particular trade there are neither official hours nor 
official wages, so that the individual workman is left to make 
the best possible terms with his employer. As no rounds- 
man’s work is really skilled, overwork and underpayment 
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are necessarily common when the unemployed are numerous. 
In this case there is no weekly half-day, neither is there 
any compulsory Sunday labour; as the district is not 
industrial, the bakehouse is not opened on Sundays to cook 
the dinners of the proletariat. 

Jim, as we may call our hero, signs in at 6 a.m. six 
days a week, and labours in one continuous shift until his 
job is done, which means 5 p.m. as the earliest and 6 p.m. 
as the latest in ordinary circumstances. Having reported 
at the vard at 6 a.m. he is occupied for the next two hours 
in loading several of the five motor vans and three barrows 
which constitute the transport. The duties of the rounds- 
men during these initial two hours vary with their 
intelligence ; a fool may be chiefly occupied in cleaning 
windows, ete. Jim, being intelligent, is one of the principal 
loaders, and may further have to bag or band fancy breads. 
There is no official breakfast interval; neither tea, sugar nor 
milk are provided; but the boss winks at the men’s use 
of his gas-ring for their own kettles, provided that all the 
work is completed sharp to time. 

The “round” occupies from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m., and is 
achieved with a Ford van. The maximum radius is 1} 
miles and two returns are usually made to the bakehouse 
for fresh loads. There is no official dinner interval, but 
on condition the rounds are completed by 3 p.m. the men 
are tacitly permitted to take half an hour’s stoppage out of 
doors, though they are promptly sacked if they are caught 
either smoking or drinking when on duty. Most of them 
pull up their vans in some sheltered corner, consume 
sandwiches brought from home, and drink hot cocoa from 
a thermos flask in winter, or lemonade from a bottle in 
summer. Should the motor cause any trouble, they ask 
permission to clean themselves up at a customer’s sink 
after the necessary repairs; or if the stop occurs near a 
public convenience, the old man in charge can be trusted 
to put them on the free list of the lavatory. 

They are expected to be back at 3 p.m. with all deliveries 
made, and the next half-hour is occupied by booking up, 
and by checking in returns. When this duty is complete, 
the van is garaged, and washed if the day has been wet; 
otherwise, it is merely greased, oiled, and replenished, 
tyres inflated, etc. Striking an average, the garage duty 
takes the best part of an hour. From now until knocking-off 
time, the duties of the roundsman will vary, again according 
to his intelligence. Jack will fetch coke from the siding 
for the bakehouse ovens. Bill will fetch flour and other 
stores from the railway. Tom will be set to scrub trays, 
breadracks, and the like. Harry will help the men in the 
bakehouse with their cleaning up. Arthur will assist the 
waitresses to wash up the soiled crockery from the café. 
Jim, being a personable fellow with an education, sallies 
forth once more, always on foot, to collect outstanding 
debts and to canvass potential customers. Each roundsman 
knocks off when his particular job is completed, and his 
time, therefore, varies. The lucky ones get away at 5 p.m. 
or soon after ; the unfortunates may not be free until 6 p.m. 
or even later. All the men are non-Unionists, and there is 
no local branch of the Union. 

With their 66-hour week the roundsmen are far better 
off than the yard foreman. He signs on at 5.30 a.m. daily, 
and since he cannot leave until the last roundsman has 
finished, it is usually 6.30 p.m. before he starts for home. 
Nominally, he is allowed two half-hours off for meals 
during the day, though he is expected to consume his food 
on the premises. In practice he is often too busy to snatch 
more than a quarter of an hour for each meal stop. He 
happens to be the least contented man in the place, and 
his reason is not open to criticism. He has been with the 
firm for many years, and in his halcyon days earned 50s. 
per week. An internal trouble sent him into hospital, 
entailing an absence of six months from work. When he 


at 


was convalescent he applied for reinstatement, and as the 
boss had not succeeded in finding a reliable foreman during 
the interval he was reinstated. ‘ But,” explained the 
master, “‘you are not so robust as you used to be, and 
you cannot be as valuable as before the operation. Under 
the circumstances I think that 45s. would be a fair wage.” 
He was forced to accept, for although he could probably 
have secured better wages elsewhere, the house shortage 
tied him to the town. So he continues to work 78 hours 
per week for 45s. and will probably do so until his health 
finally fails. It is impossible to generalise about the rents 
paid by these roundsmen. One or two of the more fortunate 
pay 10s. a week for two unfurnished rooms. Others pay 
15s. 6d. or 18s. 6d. for council cottages. 

All the men are wildly discontented with their wages, 
or with their hours, or with both. All of them “ talk 
red,” but regularly vote with the Conservatives at elections, 
Their fundamental standpoint is that they do not desire 
to see any radical changes in the constitution of society 
or in the body politic; their outlook is not in any sense 
revolutionary. But they have no respect for their employer 
as a man, and they all sigh for shorter hours, and either 
for better wages or for cheaper commodities. In most 
cases they would be perfectly contented if Fortune endowed 
them with a 48-hour week and with decent housing at a rent 
which bore a rational relation to their wages. Two or 
three of them have not the least objection to working 
60 or even 70 hours a week, provided the pay were in 
proportion ; indeed, they would certainly avail themselves 
of any option to work long hours for good wages. It is 
only fair to add that they are never “ driven” as factory 
hands are sometimes driven under certain high output 
policies; the rate of work may be described as steady rather 
than rapid. Consequently, the physique of the men is good, 
and when their long day is done, they retain sufficient 
energy to enjoy whatever amenities are available in their 
brief leisure. 

The bakehouse business is notoriously one in which 
legislation and labour organisation present special diffi- 
culties. Individual concerns range from small family 
affairs, in which no outside labour is employed, to very 
large companies, such as Lyons. The business includes 
great varieties and ramifications. In a village a single 
concern may embrace a general store, the local post-office, 
butchering, a garage, and the like. In towns a single 
concern often covers the main local bread supply, a 
restaurant (or a café), an off-licence, and quite a sizeable 
fleet of transport, which in turn may be propelled by petrol, 
horse, or foot. A good deal of the labour—e.g., waitresses, 
and certain types of transport—is unskilled, or at most 
semi-skilled, whilst other labour—e.g., the actual bakers, 
and some of the confectioners—is very highly skilled. 
There may or may not be a large industrial population, 
equipped with wives who either have never learnt how to 
cook a full-sized Sunday dinner, or feel pardonably entitled 
to one lazy morning per week, and prefer to send the 
Sunday dinner by the children to a bakehouse early in 


the morning, whilst papa and mamma doze magnificently 
in bed until noon. 

Because the difficulties created by such conditions have 
hitherto been shirked in so many places, a good many 
men are still working absurd hours for ahsurd wages in 
this trade. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CANADA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 12th, Mr. G. E. O. Knight of 
Toronto makes certain statements about Canada, which should 
not be accepted by your readers without further examination, 
and it is to be regretted that he does not give more definite 
reasons for the general conclusions which he sets down. p 

He says (1) that five-eighths of Canada are so much “ scrap’ 
and that in the remainder there are millions of acres that will 
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never be productive. Fifty years ago writers with somewhat 
a similar viewpoint, and with scarcely less information, declared 
with even greater assurance that the whole of the Canadian 
Prairies in Western Canada were valueless. Western Canada, 
however, has since become the second greatest wheat-producing 
country in the world, and at the present rate of progress, will 
soon outstrip the United States in wheat production. Canada’s 
total arable land at present unoccupied, it must be recalled, 
comprises an area twice as great as the whole of the British Isles. 

He says (2) the cost of living is higher in Canada than in 
London and home comforts are few. I find that food is higher 
in London than in Canada, where one can get a shilling luncheon 
and a two-shilling dinner; but the cost of clothing is higher 
in Canada than London. The cost of living differs little between 
Canada and Britain. In some of the newer and more remote 
pioneer districts home comforts are few, but in the urban districts 
and in the older settled rural districts, the Canadian home, 
with its central heating, its water laid on, its electric lighting 
and electric labour-saving devices, its radio, telephone and 
usually its motor car, is much better equipped than the English 
home of similar class. 

He says (3) there is much unemployment. During the 
readjustment after the harvest (when an army of men is needed 
to handle the crop in Western Canada) there is unemployment. 
But even then, as statistics will show, there is less unemployment 
in Canada than in the United States or in any European country. 

He says (4) that Canada is solely agricultural and its industries 
are not considerable. Canada is principally agricultural, but 
its manufacturing is important. Its total foreign trade is 
about £600,000,000 a year, which is about sixth or seventh 
of all the nations of the world. Its total production of wealth 
including manufacturing is about £700,000,000 a year, one-third 
from agriculture, about 45 per cent. from manufacturing and 
the remainder from the forests, mines and the waters. 

He says (5) Canada is becoming Americanised. In its 
commercial development it is being influenced by its powerful 
neighbour. But its spirit is free and its ideal is British as was 
so clearly indicated by its conduct in the Great War. 

He concludes (6) that Canadians are fundamentalist in 
outlook, spiritually dead, and the people do not read. 
Canadians are tolerant and, as in England, there are no heresy 
hunts or Dayton trials. In Canada, with a population of less 
than ten millions, there are twenty-three Universities of high 
standard, with an enrolment of 50,000 students and, in addition, 
eighty-three colleges such as agricultural and technical, etc. 
In practically every city and town and many villages there are 
well-equipped, free, public libraries, well patronised by the 
public. 

Canada is a land of opportunity both for those with con- 
siderable capital, as Mr. Knight agrees, and also for those with 
small capital. The former Premier of Alberta (now Agent- 
General for that province in London) and the late Premier 
of British Columbia went out from England to Canada, about 
thirty years ago, without any capital at all, and both made 
good. They are two of a vast army of men and women similarly 
placed, who travelled the same road and succeeded. Some 
have failed, but it is idle to say the country is to be blamed 
for their failure. Canada remains as it has been since the 
beginning, the land of opportunity for the capable, industrious, 
enterprising and adaptable.—Yours, etc., 

London. W. M. Davipson. 

Nov. 14th. 


POPULAR MUSICAL CRITICISM 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir—In last week’s issue of THE New STaTesMAN your 
contributor, Mr. W. J. Turner, pillories at length, under the 
title of “ Drivelisation,” an account of a concert conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, which I wrote about a fortnight ago 
im the Daily Mail. 

If Mr. Turner’s article had been no more than an eager 
exposition of the poverty of my effort, I do not think there 
would have been any occasion for me to write to you about it. 
Mr. Turner, if he had thus restricted himself, simply would 
have been doing his elected work as a literary censor, doing it 
Perhaps with a maximum of enjoyment to himself, but putting 
things—and putting me—down as he saw them. I certainly 
should not have complained of it. I should have had no more 
call to object to his professiona’ scorn of my way of writing 
English, judged by the example which he had read, than he 
tas call to object to my intere:ted opinion that he as a critic, 
judged by the example of his criticism which I have read, is 
cheered by opportunities of arrogance. 


When, however, Mr. Turner uses of what I have written 
such words as “ hypocrisy,” “ bluff,’ “leads being dropped 
into the ocean of human gullibility ” ; when he says that what 
is important (in the minds of those who write these papers, 
that is to say) “‘ is that people should pay pennies to read the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express, and opera and Sir Thomas 
Beecham may be left in the eternal sea—whatever that is,” 
he then imputes dishonesty of purpose to others and to me. 
I do not think he is very well advised to link dishonesty with 
a few paragraphs which at their very worst do no more than 
incite the public to go to concerts of recognised merit, but that 
is his affair. What is impossible for me, is to overlook the 
attack on my good faith. 

I am presented in Mr. Turner’s article as a hypocrite. And 
yet I used no calculation for my hapless “ story.” I did not 
estimate the public’s gullibility and then write to that ignoble 
measure. I went with no latent intention whatsoever to that 
concert. If it is of any interest, the news editor on duty asked 
me to go to the concert rather haphazardly about midday, 
as I have done most of my work abroad, and it seemed interesting 
to let me see and describe an event of London life unfamiliar 
to me. When I did write I was careful to say that I was un- 
tutored in the matter. The music made a very considerable 
effect upon me indeed, and afterwards I did no more than 
write of it as I felt. I should emend a little of my account 
towards the end, done against time, but nearly everything 
which Mr. Turner bites with his teeth and rings upon his desk 
I should quite equably put into currency again. 

That is all I have to say, except that Mr. Turner professes 
a complete ignorance of the man whom he charges with hypocrisy. 
‘“* My lord,” he says in his court of rather common pleas, “I 
know nothing of this person. I know nothing of his opinions, 
of his character, of his previous life. I do not know the circum- 
stances under which he wrote the incriminating article. I do 
not even know his name. Upon this, my lord, my case for 
hypocrisy rests.’’-—Yours, etc., J. M. N. JEFFRIES. 

London, S.W. 5. 


To the Editor of THzE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Is not Mr. Turner rather too hard on the “ J. M. N. J.” 
whom he made the butt of his article last week? I entirely 
agree with him about “ Swafferitis” and ‘“ Castlerossery,” 
but the quotations he gives, in this instance, whatever we may 
think of them from the standpoint of “ literature,” do not 


- seem to me to bear any of the common marks of insincerity. 


They read more like an attempt, perhaps a rather foolish 
attempt, to convey to a popular audience something of the 
ecstasy which Sir Thomas Beecham not infrequently succeeds 
in creating first in his orchestra and through them in his listeners. 
I do not remember that Mr. Turner has ever attempted to 
convey the emotional effect of music in words and probably 
he is wise not to make the attempt. The thing is too difficult. 
There are a few pages in one of Heine’s books in which the 
playing of a certain violinist is very wonderfully described, 
but that is the only example I can call to mind at the moment 
of an even partial success in this direction. “J. M. N. J.” 
seems at least to have tried to say what he meant, or rather 
what he felt. Perhaps Mr. Turner’s view is that he ought 
not even to have tried. But why not? With all the defects 
of its exuberance, “J. M. N. J.’s ” article (of which I know 
nothing save the extracts given by Mr. Turner) is surely calcu- 
lated to induce many hundreds or even thousands of people 
to go and see Sir Thomas Beecham with his baton. Is not 
that all to the good ?—Yours, etc., P.. M.S. 


Miscellany 
THE SILVER CORD 


HE SILVER CORD is worth seeing and an American 
, play. A large proportion of the plays worth seeing 

in London now are American. It is solid in con= 
struction and modern in subject. Sir Arthur Pinero would 
pass The Silver Cord as a well-made play; a psycho- 
analyst would say, “ At last dramatists are beginning to 
handle human nature intelligently.” The subject is 
mother-love carried to the pitch of morbid possessiveness ; 
a maternal devotion into which enters an element of 


unconscious physical jealousy. We watch a mother 
B2 
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inducing her younger son to break off his engagement, 
and almost succeeding in separating her elder son, not so 
completely dominated by her, from his newly married 
wife. His wife (well played by Miss Clare Eames) is a 
biologist by profession. She is the contrasted type. She 
stands for reason, health and independence; the mother 
for instinctive tenderness which devours the beloved. 
The drama lies in the struggle between them and the 
point of view each represents. 


Mrs. Phelps, still lovely, was married early to a 
man too old for her. His health was poor: his love was 
tepid; he died soon after she had given birth to her two 
sons leaving her a rich widow. Even during her marriage 
her love-life had been centred on her boys; and when her 
husband died she felt it treason to them to marry again. 
She dedicated herself to the task of being a perfect mother 
to her boys. (fhe moral of the piece is put into a line 
spoken by the girl who, when the play opens, is engaged 
to the younger son: “‘ One should bring up one’s children, 
love them—and leave them alone.” Every scene, every 
passage of the dialogue, subtends towards proving that 
this concentrated devotion has been very bad for the boys 
and very bad for their mother’s character; it turns them 
into muffs incapable of falling wholeheartedly in love, it 
creates in her an emotional duplicity which makes of her 
an unconscious liar. Technically the effect of this per- 
meation of a psychological generalisation into every cranny 
of the action and every kink in the dialogue is to produce 
an old-fashioned well-made play, with all its accom- 
panying advantages and disadvantages. Perhaps I had 
better (with apologies) mention them. The advantages 
are a clear issue, and that during the play the audience 
grasps instantly the dramatic point of whatever happens 
next ; the disadvantages are that during the development 
free spirit of life is apt to evaporate. Characters in such 
a play become too like chess-men, some always moving 
horizontally and others diagonally; while the movements 
of even those which resemble those of the knights, in 
being more puzzling to follow, are confined, the spectator 
soon observes, to the same recurrent leaps of crooked 
agility. Moreover, the sensitive spectator in the case of 
such plays is apt to feel, when the curtain falls, that what 
he has been watching was the result of a preconceived 
arrangement of pieces, not a real match between the 
artist and life, in which, as in chess, the value of the human 
pieces continually varies, a pawn being sometimes worth 
more than a castle; but the solution of a mere problem— 
white to play and mate in three moves. I respect The Silver 
Cord; I enjoyed it. But it has left me with little to 
enjoy in retrospect (the general proposition being already 
familiar to me)—unless I count the acting of Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, whose gentle manners and air of being an 
unimpeachably “ good woman” blended most admirably 
with a thorough understanding of the unconscious duplicity 
wi her part. 

The fact is I have a distrust of all deductive art, of all 
stories or plays or critical appreciations in which some 
general proposition has controlled the treatment of a 
particular case. I dread for this reason the influence on 
literature of the new psychology. The Life and Death of 
Harriet Fream, by Miss Sinclair, was a very clever, well- 
written little book ; there was not a detail or stage in the 
story which was not credible and significant; Flaubert’s 
Un Caur Simple is ramshackle compared to it. But 
Harriet Fream was not the product of an artist’s intuitive 
reading of life, but a deduction from the theory of repressed 
instincts. It was thorough, but it lacked the accidental 
and elastic qualities of life. Again, many people admired 
Herr Ludwig’s life of William II. To me it appeared 
superficial, cruel and suspect. It deduced his whole 
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character and career to “ an inferiority complex,” resulting 
from being born with a withered arm. The ex-Emperor’s 
vanity, fundamental diffidence and desire to pose as g 
man of majestic might followed as consequences. Yet the 
still small voice to which I always endeavoured to listen 
whispered, ‘* Fiddlesticks.” If you ask me what Herr 
Ludwig left out in his portrait of the Kaiser, I can tell 
you: all the Kaiser has in common with you and me, 
who were not born with withered arms—and that is a 
great deal. One of the few historic characters of whom 
I have some intimate knowledge, Byron, could he “ de. 
duced” as plausibly from a club-foot. His club-foot was, 
certainly, an important accident in his career which must 
be kept in mind, but if a biographer used it to “ explain” 
Byron, or if his biographer ran “ the snobbery complex” 
(connected, of course, with a sense of inferiority), the 
results would be merely contemptibly clever. Cleverness, 
as every artist, philosopher and statesman knows, is an 
almost worthless quality, and one as common as the black. 
berry ; as common as good judgment and a sound sense 
of probability are rare. It is easily cultivated by anyone 
willing to extirpate in himself or herself rational diffidence 
and a lurking respect for truth. How superficial a quality 
cleverness is, becomes obvious to us when we remember 
that when we know a person extremely well we cease to 
be able to judge how “ clever” he or she is; to decide 
the point we have to fall back on a guess as to what the 
world (those who don’t know them) would say about them. 
Miss Betsy Trotwood’s high opinion of Mr. Dick’s intellect 
is only an extreme case in point. Now the drawback of 
the new psychology is that it offers cheap ways of seeming 
profound—and that brings me back to the play. I do not 
wish, in saying that, to imply, however, that The Silver 
Cord is cheap. I said the play is worth seeing and I meant 
it; that I enjoyed it, which I must regard myself as a 
compliment. The object of this digression was only to put 
others on their guard against works which, bused upon 
theory rather than divination, confidently expound human 
nature in a manner apparently profound. The danger is 
that, as psycho-analysis soaks deeper into the literary 
consciousness of our day, more novels and plays, some 
doubtless very able like Harriet Fream and The Silver Cord, 
will be written, in which the characters are no longer 
born but made up according to psychological prescriptions. 
This would entail dullness in the end ; cleverness and dull- 
ness would then be our literary fare. 


The scene opens with the return of the eldest son, David, 
and his five months’ bride. They intend to settle in New 
York, where she will continue her work at the Rockerviller 
Institute and he will start as an architect. At first David 
is made uncomfortable by his mother’s enveloping warmth, 
He has been away long enough to live a life of his own; 
indeed, the fact that he got married at all shows that he 
had temporarily shaken off her influence. As the theme 
develops, however, and the tug-of-war between mother and 
wife becomes fiercer, we see him mentally receding into the 
past and beginning again to feel and act like a boy. At 
the end he only saves himself with a violent wrench. The 
open sweetness of his mother’s welcome to his wife and the 
guileless cunning of her approaches were excellently inter- 
preted. She finds herself speaking at once without reserve 
and with much feeling to her daughter-in-law, who on her 
side is immensely touched ; but her plea that she may be 
left some little place in her boy’s heart, so touching to the 
younger woman, is followed by a direct demand that the 
New York scheme should be abandoned, and that the 
young couple should establish themselves in the village, 
where leave can be obtained for Christina to work 
in the hospital laboratory (when it is not being used), and 
David can begin his career by building for his mother. 
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The point which the dramatist has skilfully brought out 
js that the mother, Mrs. Phelps, though clearly a simpleton, 
is capable of the subtlest diplomacy in matters which 
concern her ruling passion. The unfathomable willingness 
of the dove ever surpasses the conscious cunning of the 
serpent. Her instincts direct her how best to disentangle 
her second son from his engagement. Here she is dealing 
with one who, though clearly never her favourite, is more 
under her influence; and the suggestion that his fiancée 
does not feel all she should for him, nor he, perhaps, true 
love for Hester herself, is sufficient, with the help of a 
tender caress, to make him break off his engagement. I do 
not think Mrs. Phelps was aware that she was lying 
when she said bluntly to Hester that her feeble son Robert 
had never loved her, and had been reluctant from the first. 
It was the interpretation she wished her son’s admissions 
to bear, and “ her complex” prevents her distinguishing 
what is from what she wishes to be true. The effect on the 
girl is to drive her into hysterics and into running out of 
the house and throwing herself into the icy pond. The 
boys run out in time to save her, while their mother implores 
them from the window not to catch cold. It is upon this 
that the curtain (Act II.) descends. It is the one point 
at which the dramatist’s anxiety to show that no human 
being except the boys has any reality for the mother leads 
to exaggeration. Miss Marjorie Mars simulated hysterics 
admirably ; it is not very difficult. The scene in which, 
sobbing and twitching, she confronts the collected amaze- 
ment and firm dignity of her lover’s mother is distinctly 
effective. It opens the eyes of David’s wife to the danger 
which threatens her marriage; and David has to choose 
between leaving at once with her, or remaining for life with 
his mother. She explains Mrs. Phelps to herself, who 
shies away with disgusted incredulity from the diagnosis. 
Mhe mother and her younger son are left miserably together ; 
miserably, for the youth is now aware that the tie between 
them, though it has a surface soft and soothing as silk, 
will gall like a chain. He now resents bitterly the losing 
of Hester, and understands what his mother has done. The 
close of the play allows us to look into the future, as it should 
do. We anticipate for them a solitude a deur: he gnawed 
with self-contempt and hatefully envious of his brother, 
with fits and starts of harsh unnecessary independence 
towards his mother, which will lacerate not only the poor 
woman’s greedy love but also her true love for her son. 
The latter point is a side of “‘ her case’? which the dramatist, 
too intent upon scientific exposition, has not been imagina- 
tive enough to keep before our eyes; yet in it alone lies a 
tragic element worthy of art. During the last moments Miss 
Braithwaite might come to the author’s rescue by stressing 
more a hint which is, it is true, already in the text, though 
one which the audience may easily overlook. She is sitting 
on the sofa beside her son, reminding him that though 
Hester has left him, he has still in his life the love most 
worth having. And working herself up into that state 
of histrionic emotion, which is at once the solace and 
strength of all self-deceivers, she begins to croon St. Paul’s 
description of charity—a mother’s love “‘ beareth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things; never faileth.” 
Suddenly she falters, and crying adds, “* At least I think so.” 
These touching words should be given the utmost signi- 
ficance that the actress can give them. Those who have 
been fished unconscious from a watery grave report that 
when the first struggles are over drowning is a pleasant 
death, but that coming-to again is fraught with shoots of 
agony. On hearing those words we should feel out of 
what misery of sudden diffidence they spring, but also 
a start of joy, “ This feather stirs; she lives!” Had I 
written the play (and what critic worth the name does 
not sometimes wish to rewrite what he criticises ?) I would 
have made that cry of returning life run like a flash of 





releasing pain into her sullen son, forcing him also to speak 
out of himself, as one bewildered creature to another, who, 
bewildered too, is nevertheless closer than all the world 
in this momentary comprehension of their common 
loneliness. But what in that case would become of 
the previous demonstration of the ravaging effects of an 
(Edipus complex ? Well, damn the demonstration. We 
have our text-books. It is the business of art to expound, 
not what covers the greatest number of cases, but to 
interpret a single one which is emotionally interesting. 
Art is inevitably superficial in its processes; fortunately 
for artists all the profound things lie on the surface of life. 
DEsMOND MacCartuy. 


THE SCULPTOR 


NE day a sculptor found a rock, 
A huge, unkempt, rough marble-block. 
He longed to carve it, though he knew 
Not what his awkward hand might hew. 
Yet with the chisel of his will 
And with the hammer of desire, 
He cut the stone; he shaped it, till 
He felt in him a gnawing fire 
To see his soul within the rock, 
To shape his image from the block. * 


And as he glimpsed himself in stone, 

It was-as if with rock he fought 

To sev himself released, alone : 

Torchip away excess he squght. 

_ But soon he chiselled off too much 

And blurred his image with his touch ; 
5 He stood unhappy with regret 

Not to be liberated yet. 


He carved again with added zeal 

And skill his yearning to reveal ; 

He chiselled long; he did not tire ; 
Hindrance fed strength to his desire 

To be untangled from the rock ; 

He chipped obstructions from the block, 
Battling with many a sigh and groan 
Hostility of reluctant stone. 

He paused: the countenance of his soul 
Was veiled in mist—was not yet whole ; 
And so the marble, he could see, 

Still held him in captivity. 


Though old and worn, he hammered still 
On dwindling stone with growing skill. 
At times, although his sight grew dim, 
His hands would run away with him : 
His fingers flew with careless care. 
Delicious torture, sweet despair 

Pulsed through him, as he panted there. 
He chiselled on in dust and sweat ; 

Then halted. Though his soul in stone 
Took on a look almost his own, 

He was not liberated yet ! 


A sudden blaze burst through his being: 

He seized the mystery of freeing 

His soul at last. At last he grasped 

The secret of his sculptor’s art. 

“This once,” his waning body gasped, 

** Eternal soul to stone impart! ” 

He saw with baffled, wild dismay 

No marble left—all chipped away ! 

His block had shrunk beyond recall— 

No stone remained to carve at all! 
Louis GINSBERG. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


, \HE title of the Poet Laureate’s last pamphlet, 
Collected Essays (Milford. 2s. 6d.), indicates, though 
between its boards it only contains a single paper 

on “The Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare’s 
Drama,” that more are to follow. This is good news. 
There are scattered prefaces and papers of his, notably 
the fine criticism of Keats (The Mermaid Series), and the 
lives, with commentary, of Dolben, Dixon and Hopkins, 
which we would fain possess. I remember also a short 
essay on Bunyan in The Speaker in the ‘nineties which 
I want to re-read. His prose, too, is so charming, accurate 
and strong. It is his intention to use these pamphlets 
for presenting some simplifications in speiling, together 
with new symbols to differentiate vowel sounds. I did 
not find these novelties stumbling blocks while reading, 
and the pages were pleasing to the eye; but his meaning 
interested me still more. I did not agree with some of 
his contentions regarding Shakespeare, but let me first 
state what his main contention is. The last sentence 
contains it: 

This essay is little more than the contracted outline of a one- 
sided contention, but, though I cannot suppose that I hav avoided 
all error, I think that it fairly represents my opinions. How far 
it may convince critics and readers I cannot tell. Those who 
agree will easily draw some practical corollaries; one of which 
I think useful enough to be formulated, namely, that Shakespeare 
should not be put into the hands of the young without the warning 
that the foolish things in his plays were written to please the 
foolish, the filthy for the filthy, and the brutal for the brutal; and 
that, if out of veneration for his genius we are led to admire or even 
tolerate such things, we may be thereby not conforming ourselves 
to him, but only degrading ourselves to the level of his audience, 
and learning contamination from those wretched beings who can 
never be forgiven their share in preventing the greatest poet and 
dramatist of the world from being the best artist. 

It will be seen that Mr. Robert Bridges attributes all 

blemishes in Shakespeare to his having had to write down 

to his audience; and that he regards as among these 
grave faults imposed on him as necessary concessions to 
bad contemporary taste his bawdy language, his puns, his 
brutalities and his huddled endings. Now, broadly speak- 
ing, this contention strikes me as only sinning in a subtler 
way against the first principle of sound Shakespearean 
criticism, that Shakespeare was not perfect. For though 

Mr. Robert Bridges admits that the plays have many 

faults, and even considers features to be blemishes, which 

I myself could not sincerely wish away, he insists that 

these did not spring from Shakespeare’s nature; they were 

only conscious concessions to the crowd. He holds, 
therefore, that Shakespeare himself had no delight in 

“foolish verbal trifling,” no relish for the coarse word, 

no moral indifference about such events as marriage or 

retribution, no liking for the raw-head and bloody-bones 
business. In short, he cannot bring himself to believe that 

a poet of such ethereal sensitiveness and of such “ large 

discourse” could really like such things. This seems 

to me an error in general psychology and in particular 
to imply a misreading of Shakespeare’s character discernible 
in his works. 


* * * 


Somewhere in that sterling and spirited book, Advice 
to a Young Man, Cobbett calls him “‘ the punning and 
smutty Shakespeare.’”’ Considered as criticism the descrip- 
tion is certainly incomplete, but both adjectives are 
deserved. It seems to me as clearly deducible from the 


plays and poems that Shakespeare was a man of enormous 
sensuality, as it is from the pages of Byron that the writer 
There is no other writer whose manner of feeling, 


was Vain. 


whatever his preoccupation at the moment, modulated so 
easily and inevitably into association with extreme sensual 
delight, or, what is the same interest reversed, into mockery 
and revolt against it. From the very skill with which he 
could touch the quivering flame of pleasure, we might 
have almost deduced, had Mr. Bowdler’s edition alone 
come down to us, that such a poet would be apt also to 
speak : 
Words, words, which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a soft maid’s ear 


More, more than ten Sclavonians scolding, more 
Than when winds in our ruined abbeys roar. 


Therefore, that Shakespeare’s “ coarseness ” was merely a 
concession I cannot believe. Nor, candidly, can I wish it 
absent from the text. My imagination is only chaste 
when I am with others, alone I am unshockable; I have 
compared notes and discovered that this characteristic 
is common. Mr. Bridges himself “ willingly’ accords 
Falstaff “*‘ exceptional license.” 
* * * 


With regard to Shakespeare’s puns, doubtless many 
were thistles for donkeys, but I believe he enjoyed them 
more than we can. The distinctive note of Shakespeare’s 
style is that his thought and emotion travelled along the 
line of verbal association. Mr. Kellett brought this point 
out clearly in an important little essay in Suggestions 
(Cambridge Press). I cannot illustrate his theme here, 
but all will recognise how characteristic the movement 
of the following passages is of Shakespeare’s style : 


We all were sea-swallowed, though some cast again, 
And by that destiny, to perform an act 

Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 

In yours and my discharge. 


Or such lines as : 

O let us have him, for his silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion. 
He has set out to say that all were swallowed by the sea, 
but that some were cast up again, but the word cast has 
at once suggested casting for a play, “‘ hence the successive 
phrases—act (with its own double sense), prologue, and 
discharge in its Shakespearean meaning of performance.” 
Shakespeare’s style is a torrent of metaphors crossed by 
the stepping-stones of puns. He was, I believe, very 
indulgent to punsters on the stage and pleased himself 
that their quips and quirks were popular. 

* * a 


With regard to the introduction of corpses, gore and 
incidents of torture, there, because I find no corroboration 
of such a taste in the very texture of his writing, it seems to 
me that Mr. Bridges is right, and that Shakespeare was 
playing down to his audience in employing them so fre- 
quently. We know that he was chary of abandoning 
the old properties and tricks of the rougher earlier stage 
which might still make an appeal. And again, the un- 


critical attitude of the noisy audience no doubt encouraged 


him to be careless about contradictions in incident, time 
and character. 
* * * 

Mr. Bridges points out that Shakespeare was in the 
habit of adopting his stories as he found them, and of 
remaking the characters. In the original story of Macbeth 
the actor would be known and judged by his actions, 
but “this Shakespeare reverses by first introducing his 
hero as a man superior to his actions.” Well, the result is 
highly satisfactory. In Cymbeline he has “ inveigled into 
a gross Italian story” a creature of wonderful delicacy. 
He adds that he is sure that had “ Shakespeare been 
favour’d with an audience capable of appreciating Imogen, 
he would have skilfully hav transformed some matters to 
suit her.” I think this is true; but Shakespeare certainly 
gained as well as lost by his audience being uncritical about 
consistency ; it gave him freedom to soar. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE INCREDIBLE COLONY 


Kenya from Within. By W.McGrecor Ross. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 


The extraordinary intellect of Lord Milner, which established 
justification for the South African War, contributed somewhat 
later to propagating the gospel that Africans can be made 
industrious by being compelled to work, and that the school 
providentially ordained for them in South-East Africa is the 
white man’s estate. As if we had not had, since emancipation, 
three generations of failure of such education, till negro labour 
had become the despair of planters, and had not witnessed 
immediate response and advance from Africans even before 
emancipation, when they were given land and freedom and 
brotherly Christian help, and, during the last thirty years, the 
productiveness of negro industry in West Africa and the West 
Indies. But this réchauffé of the stale old defence of slavery 
—that it was good for the black man to work, and therefore 
righteous for white men to make him work for them, and their 
Government’s duty to do so, came just opportunely for the 
plantation of Kenya. Philanthropic solicitude for the native 
and the fashionable self-flattery of the doctrine of “ trusteeship ” 
were thus ingeniously canalised and diverted to turn the mill- 
wheels of white estate production. This theory of what is 
really best for Africans was, at least, respectably vouched for, 
even if it was not sincerely held by those whose business it 
so conveniently served. It went much further than a quite 
tolerable confidence in the advantage to the black of contact 
with white civilised life on estates: it went further even than the 
blessing of Bishops on compulsion to labour, because labour 
was good for the natives—it inspired even a Governor to speak 
of “the work we have a right to expect from them,” which, 
if they did not leave their reserves to offer it, they might have 
to be induced to do by increased taxation. Which was imposed. 
The argument for enforced labour is a fallacy long proved rotten 
as an economic nostrum: but anyone intellectually capable 
of entertaining it as a moral prescription, and of believing 
himself the agent of Providence in applying it (to say nothing 
of its hypocritical profession by humbugging self-seekers), 
is manifestly a person capable of any iniquity. Which fact, 
associated with the axiom (established by two Privy Council 
judgments) that it is strictly lawful to expropriate black men 
for the convenience of white, accounts for a great deal of Kenya 
history: and for several quite sudden personal catastrophes 
in it. 

Mr. McGregor Ross was for twenty-three years in the service 
of the Government of Kenya, latterly as Director of Public 
Works and Member of the Legislative Council. His book, 
Kenya from Within, is composed and written with great ability 
and makes very lively reading. For a polemic so crammed 
with condensed accounts of events, and quoting and referring 
to so many records and utterances, it is remarkably easy in 
style. It is humorous, spirited and pictorially vivid in its 
descriptive passages. It shows full sympathy with the un- 
merited difficulties of equitably disposed settlers, and bears 
witness to the ability and devotion of a sorely tried and terrorised 
public service. It may, of course, be attacked as one-sided ; 
for it is almost entirely a record of the exploits of “ settlers’ 
policy,” and does not attempt to serve as a full exposition of 
all that British contact in its entirety may have brought of 
benefit to natives as well as to Europeans. It reinforces and 
abundantly justifies the tenor of Dr. Leys’s Kenya, and it 
ought to be read by everyone who wishes to understand the 
significance of the change in East African policy which is fore- 
shadowed in Mr. Amery’s latest White Paper (Cmd. 2904). It 
would be interesting to see an equally capable and well-authen- 
ticated presentation, by way of complement, of what the local 
Government has actually done, or aimed at doing, directly 
{not indirectly, through the medium of white ‘“develop- 
ment’’) in the interests of the natives. which British Ministers 
officially declare to be “ paramount.” In view of the fact 
that Kenya was opened for settlement, its lands lavishly offered 
and white men entreated to take them, on the strength of an 
entirely contrary doctrine, namely, that it was to be a white 
man’s country, and that several Governors ingenuously pursued 
& course of administration and legislation based on that much 
advertised and officially countenanced purpose, it is not surprising 
that the administration has in fact done exceedingly little, and 
very much less than it might have done, in the direct interests 
of natives, and that, as Mr. Ross demonstrates, it has been 
strongly opposed, on behalf of the settlers, in doing that little. 
If Lord Delamere and his political associates (who have done 
their own development work with admitted ability) can point 


to anything they have achieved or advocated for the direct 
improvement of native life and conditions, not merely as a 
by-product or subsidiary of their own economic interests, 
they ought to have public credit for it. At present that chapter 
is blank, so far as any records, accessible to students of Kenya 
affairs in this country, furnish material for it. Nor are the 
settlers very much to be blamed, for it is barely four years since 
the Government itself announced, with an impressive parade 
of virtue, not that native interests were to be paramount in 
its policy (which no one ever imagined was going to be the case), 
but that they were to be regarded ; that instead of a “single 
policy ” there was thenceforward to be a “ dual policy ”— 
for natives as well as whites. That at any rate might be claimed 
as a step in advance. But that it should have been considered 
a step, and that it should have been necessary to insist on it as 
a principle, only shows what the dominant theory was before ; 
and it is the operations of that theory, in active conflict with the 
obligations of native policy now promised an equality with 
it, that Mr. Ross displays in this book. If its exponents and 
protagonists, efficient as they have proved themselves in pursu- 
ing their own business, are to be invited to share this Imperial 
trusteeship for natives, they will, on their record, need a good 
deal of elementary schooling in the fundamentals of European 
civilisation, and in the vindicated principles and technique 
of the administration of mixed communities. 

It has been explained before in these columns, and it cannot 
be too often repeated that the phrase, ‘‘ White Man’s Country,” 
means, in Africa, in the minds of those who are fondest of 
using it, a country whose lands are exclusively owned by white 
men, with black men to work for them, and with exclusive 
power to make the laws under which the black are to live and 
work, to levy taxes and rents, to compel them, and to decide 
what crops they may grow. Much besides, in South Africa, 
and even in Rhodesia, but that much at least. The native 
may have land and homes of his own, but not in the white 
man’s country. And he must come out of those reserves to 
furnish labour. That may not be altogether, for a time, an 
impossible or unworkable system, but it is progressively self- 
destructive and cannot be permanent. Moreover, it rests on a 
discrimination of rights which is the legacy of the European 
use of African slaves. British settlers going to Kenya go 
to a bad school and they naturally tend to accept the views 
about natives characteristic of the Africander tradition, about 
white men’s country in Africa. Moreover, they have witnessed 
the howling down of an upright and kindly Governor by a 
disorderly mob, brought to Government House by the “ Un- 
crowned King of East Africa,’ because he refused to promise 
Government aid to impress labour. They have listened to 
the “ violent and insolent tirade” (as Lord Emmott described 
it in Parliament) addressed to Sir Edward Northey by the Kenya 
Timber King at the first public dinner arranged “ in his honour,” 
demanding that he should repress the “ pro-native ” tendencies 
of his officers—a demand to which he proved so innocently 
amenable that his administration brought the forced-labour 
policy to a crisis, in which, thanks to “a noisy faction” at 
home, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Secretary 
of State at length put his foot down. One wonders how Major 
Grogan would have talked to the Duke of Devonshire, after his 
guarantee that “‘ the interests of the natives must be paramount.” 
We know what he and his friends have done—they have pre- 
vailed on Mr. Amery to tear up the Duke’s White Paper, and to 
promise to invite them to share with the Imperial Government 
that trusteeship which it has repeatedly promised should con- 
tinue to be administered by them and their agents “ alone.” 

Let Mr. Ross conclude : 

As for the whites in Kenya in these years of grace, if they like 
to be represented by obscurantists who regard direct taxation 
(except, of course, for natives) as the worst of all evils, who use their 
best endeavours to maintain “indirect ” forms of taxation, under 
which ignorant and unorganised Africans can be hoodwinked, who 
complacently garnish the Statute Book with measures for the 
press-gang and for deserter-capture, who unblushingly press for the 
theft of land that has been under continuous native cultivation for 
countless years before they ever saw Africa, who regard Employer's 
Liability in its Western sense as only a less evil than industrial 
organisation for workers, that is their own affair. It is for them to 
decide whether they hope to figure among the survivals or among 
the smashed. They will not avert the smash merely by running a 
night-school on their farms: rather that will expedite it. They 
can only do it by entering the political arena, risking unpopu- 
larity among many of the socially influential, and seeing that those 
who are responsible for the present condition of the Colony’s Statute 
Book go down and out, so far as the political life of the Colony is 
concerned, and that their theories go with them. 

OLIVIER. 
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HELLAS AND HELLENISM 


Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. Tarn. Arnold. 16s. 


Art in Greece. By A. pE Ripper and W. Dreonna. With 24 
plates and 66 text illustrations. ‘* The History of Civilisa- 
tion.” Kegan Paul. 21s. 


“Why must you vote for the ostracism of Aristides?” 
** Because I am tired of hearing everybody call him the Just.” 
It is perhaps some such venial reaction as this that makes one 
turn sometimes with avidity from the art and literature of the 
great creative age of Greece to the art and literature, and every- 
thing or anything else, of the age which succeeded it. The univer- 
sal and continued eulogy of the perfect Hellene becomes in the 
end, for us moderns, rather uncomfortably pointed. We feel in 
his achievement a serene austerity which we not only cannot 
hope, but might not even care, to rival ; or even if we might, it 
was perhaps the sort of achievement that, in the nature of things, 
could only be made once, and it would be a shame that we should 
be forever doomed to an inferiority complex because he had all the 
luck in being born early. And if apart from his achievement he 
was in many ways not so much perfect as disreputable, that 
reconciles us to him none the more. It is disconcerting that he 
should have been so wonderful and was yet at the same time so 
obviously in many ways unlike ourselves. But in the age which 
follows him we feel inmediately much more at home. It is not 
merely negatively less overaweing—‘t My spirit is too weak,” 
began Keats on the Elgin marbles—it is positively more appeal- 
ing. When Alexander put the nations in solution all together 
he was brewing a civilisation in which, as he himself foresaw, the 
yeast of the Greek spirit was to prove the binding agent in the 
amalgam—a civilisation as motley and yet coherent as are the 
metaphors in this sentence—but that spirit had itself to undergo 
some methylation before it could coalesce with the various 
barbaric elements. It was, then, a civilisation which did not 
merely comprise Greek and “ barbarian,” but saw—and felt— 
constant and various interaction between them, and therein 
lies ultimately the source of its “* startling’ (the word is Mr. 
Tarn’s) resemblances to our own, which is also a product of such 
interactions. The intercourse between Greek and Oriental 
seems to have had a humanising effect on both, but principally 
—by a paradox which disappears on deeper consideration—on 
the Greek. 

The idea of the civilised world as a social and even, at least 
potentially, a political whole, the conception of the brotherhood 
of man; and, on the other hand, the realisation of the need of 
the individual for a personal and not purely a civic faith: these 
are some of the features, essential to our own outlook, which we 
miss in the Hellenic world and find in the Hellenistic. But quite 
apart from these and other such generalities, fact after fact in 
Mr. Tarn’s richly diversified pages will make the reader exclaim 
either, ‘‘ How impossible to the Periclean age!’’ or even “* How 
very modern!” Crates renounced a fortune to lead the simple 
life and preach against sexual immorality ; a girl of good family, 
Hipparchia, became his pupil in this ‘* Cynic ” creed, fell in love 
with him despite his ugliness, married him, and exchanged her 
prospects for a missionary life. Herophilus—it sounds like the 
Greek for Harvey—discovered the circulation of the blood. To 
say nothing—or nothing detailed—of such striking or entertaining 
topics as competitive armaments, big battleships, an enormous 
multiplication of Clubs and Associations including women’s 
clubs and “Old Boys,” of those gymnasia which corresponded to 
our public schools, city parks, proiit-sharing, monopolies (sume, 
Government monopolies) in oil or soap, a mission to dock- 
labourers—to pass by such, we hear with particular interest of 
monarchie rule and State secretariats in Seleucid Asia and 
Ptolemaic Egypt. In the latter kingdom copious discoveries of 
papyri have during the last generation revealed to us “ the most 
thorough-going system of State nationalisation ever known,” 
which supplied the general model for the bureaucracy of the 
Roman Empire. Here and elsewhere, however, there are of 
course differences, and some are significant or grim enough. The 
kings were worshipped, and on no topic is Mr. Tarn more suc- 
cinctly illuminating. It was a world ‘“‘empty of machines,” 
indeed, but “ full of slaves.” Limitation of families was prac- 
tically universal ; as a rule, two boys at most, allowing for one 
to be killed in war; one daughter— if indeed any ; and all this, 
of course, not by birth-control but by infanticide. Mr. Tarn’s 
authoritative statistics on this matter are echoes of ancient 
misery such as might at first appear hard to reconcile with 
his contention that it was not, as once thought, a poverty- 
stricken age; but it is true that the kings and some persons 
made enormous fortunes, and the upper class was well-to-do. 
He writes very understandingly of women, who began to 


attain no small freedom in this age, and his conclud- 
ing pages on Isis as the new phenomenon of a 
*““ woman’s goddess ” are among the most profoundly interesting 
of a wholly engrossing book. ‘ Her statues portrayed a young 
matron in modest dress with gentle benevolent features, crowned 
with blue lotus or the crescent moon, and sometimes bearing in 
her arms the babe Horus.” This Madonna cult, which came 
from Egypt, swept the Mediterranean, paving the way for a 
religion which was to forbid the massacre of the innocents, 
Already, of course, infanticide was forbidden by their religion 
to the Jews, but of the chapter which deals with them, as of that 
which describes the great astronomical, mathematical, and other 
scientific achievements of the age, we have not space to speak 
the praises. Mr. Tarn’s, though not literally the first English 
book to cover its subject (his Preface surely forgets the learned 
and urbane Mahaffy) is a pioneer work of the first historica} 
importance. [Erratum, p. 217 note, for “* Eratosthenes ” read 
* Zenodotus.”’] 

The comparative freshness of that subject must not, however, 
tempt us to forget old truths. In Art, at all events, the super- 
iority of the Hellenic age has never been challenged. If anyone 
wants either to learn, or to apprehend more closely, just what 
are the great qualities in which that superiority consists, he 
cannot do better than read the other of these two works, which 
is substantially M. Deonna’s. It is not historical, but essentially 
analytical, both of technical features and of socivlogical con- 
nections. It traces separately the evolution of special aspects, 
pose, anatomy, drapery, composition. Even on the most familiar 
ground it is remarkably fresh and penetrating, and several of its 
esthetic judgments are expressed in that vivid non-technical 
impressionistic style which is now happily in fashion. “A 
bulbous and declamatory anatomy ”’ is excellent of the Per- 
gamene frieze, which is gloriously theatrical—and is Hellenistic. 

A. ¥. ¢. 


CHOPIN 


Chopin. By Henri Brpov. Translated by CATHERINE ALISON 
Purtuies. Knopf. 18s. 


This biography of Chopin has the virtues of most French 
books of this sort. It gives the main outline of Chopin’s life 
in a clear direct style without any attempt on the part of the 
author to be clever at Chopin’s expense. M. Bidou has evidently 
made a patient study of all the published material ; if he brings 
no new information he does, on the other hand, give a just 
summary of the large amount of existing literature on Chopin, and 
he is very skilful in his use of quotations. The biography is 
interspersed with intelligent criticism of Chopin’s compositions 
illustrated with musical examples, and these take their place 
in the text like other important incidents in Chopin’s life. 
This is an excellent plan and gives the book a unity which most 
musical biographies lack. 

The popular notion of Chopin as an effeminate weakling is as 
far from the truth as the old notion that Beethoven was big and 
boorish. Chopin was a man of very delicate sensibility, but witty 
and determined. As a boy: 

He was full of a spirit of mockery and ridicule which delighted in 
parody and buffoonery, and he continued to be so until the sufferings 
due to his malady became intolerable . . . Berlioz alluded to his 
mischievous good humour “ which lent an irresistible attraction to 
his friends’ relations with him,” 

He was a superb mimic and imitated the Austrian Emperor 
‘**so perfectly that his friends would have trembled for him,” 
says the Princesse de Beauvau, “if it had happened in the old 
days at Vienna.” On his first visit to Vienna at the age of 
twenty, in 1829, he writes to his parents of having heard various 
operas, including Jl matrimonio segreto, but says: 

I followed these operas with great pleasure, but I must admit 
that Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day gripped me; it was what 
came nearest to that ideal of sublime music which I bear in the 
depths of my soul. 

It was Schumann who found in his music a blend of audacity, 
tenderness and cunning, and the Vienna papers, writing of his 
pianoforte playing, while referring to the “ indescribable 
dexterity of his technique, the subtle finish of his gradations 
of tone,” remark specially on the “‘ deep sentiment inspiring his 
art and execution.” Many years later Legouvé declared: 

When people ask who is the first pianist in Europe, Liszt or 
Thalberg, let everybody be in a position to answer, with those who 
have heard you: it is Chopin; 

and Heine, writing in the Stuttgart Dramatic Review, said : 


We must certainly grant that Chopin has genius in the full 
acceptance of the word. He is not only a virtuoso but a poet as 
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well . . . he is, then, neither a Pole, a Frenchman nor a German, 

he reveals a higher origin; he comes from the land of Mozart, 

Raphael and Goethe ; his true country is the land of poetry. 

Nothing is known of the parentage of Chopin’s father, who 
was born at Nancy, but his mother, Justina Krzyzanowska, 
was Polish, and Chopin, in a letter in 1845, wrote: 

I have still one foot in your house and the other in my room 
where my hostess works, and never at home at present, but rather, 
as is my way, in strange regions of space. Imaginary regions, no 
doubt, but I am not ashamed of it: does not the Polish proverb 
say that imagination leads to action, and I for one am a true 
Mazovian. 

Chopin left Poland for Paris in 1831 and lived the rest of his 
lifein France. After a youthful love affair with a fellow-student 
at the Warsaw Conservatoire which lasted for some years, 
but came to nothing because his feelings were not reciprocated, 
he became engaged in 1886 to Maria Wodzinska, daughter of 
Count Wodzinski. Chopin was twenty-six years old and had 
become the rage in Paris. A friend named Orlowski writes of 
him about this time : : 

Chopin is well and strong; he is turning the heads of all the 
women ; the men are jealous of him. He is the fashion. No doubt 
we shall soon be wearing gloves a la Chopin. But he is consumed 
with longing for his country. 

However, this engagement was broken off in 1887 by Maria, 
acting under pressure from her father. This was a great blow 
to Chopin, who, in the opinion of most of his intimates, never 
fully recovered from it. In order to get away from Paris 
he made a visit to London in July, 1837, and there is a reference 
to this visit in a letter by Mendelssohn to Hiller dated 
September Ist, 1837: 

They say that Chopin came here suddenly a fortnight ago, but 


he made no visits. One day he played magnificently at Broadwood's, 
then fled again. It seems that he is very ill. 


The remainder of Chopin’s life was spent with George Sand. 
He had met her in 1836 but did not like her. She invited him 
to visit her at Nohant in 1887, but he refused. In 1838, however, 
he went with her to Majorca and from that time until the 
summer of 1847 he lived with George Sand either at Nuhant or 
Paris. His rupture with George Sand was finally due to a 
quarrel between George Sand and her daughter and son-in-law, 
whose side Chopin took. Again it was the woman who broke the 
connection. Chopin, according to Liszt, was _ inconsolable 
and “felt and often repeated that in breaking this long affection, 
this powerful bond, he had broken his life.” Chopin paid a 
second visit to England in 1848 and died in 1849. M. Bidou 
gives an excellent, well-balanced account of Chopin’s relation- 
ship with George Sand, and this alone suffices to make his 
biography of exceptional interest. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 


Old Court Life in France. By Frances Etuiot. Putnam. 21s. 

This is an ideal volume for those who have a weakness for 
“history without tears,” and who prefer their facts washed 
down with a little palatable fiction. Its author has chosen a 
very fertile subject. The French Court in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as everybody knows, set a high standard 
in culture and luxury to the rest of the civilised world. Beginning 
with the reign of Charles VIII., an unlovely young man with 
pink eyes and twelve toes (it is a pity that a personage so full of 
possibilities does not come into Mrs. Elliot’s period), the French 
Court assimilated the culture of Renaissance Italy, and soon 
outstripped the rest of Europe in sumptuousness and grandeur. 
It proved an admirable system for keeping the reins of govern- 
ment in the control of one person, whether King, Queen-Mother, 
Regent or Minister, for it tied many mischief-making hands in 
idleness, or to the harmless pastime of writing memoirs, scan- 
dalous portraits or gossipy chronicles. French history provides 
@ peculiarly rich field for the lover of social details, among 
whom Mrs. Elliot figures very conspicuously. 

Professor Saintsbury has said somewhere that the secret of 
writing a good historical novel lies in making the chief characters 
as historically unimportant as possible. Otherwise the writer’s 
style will be cramped by continually knocking up against reality. 
Mrs. Elliot has ignored this excellent advice. She presents her 
historical scenes story-book-wise, using Kings, Queens, and all 
manner of eminent personages as her dominant characters. The 
Tesult is exactly what might have been foreseen: history takes 
on a decided squint, and the heroes and heroines make but 
poor matter for fiction : 

_In all I have written I have sought carefully to work into my 
dialogue each word and sentence recorded of the individual, every 


available trait or peculiarity of character to be found in contemporary 
memoirs, every tradition that has come down to us. 


The result of taking the least common multiple of much con- 
flicting evidence has not helped Mrs. Elliot to draw convincing 
characters. Her dialogue bristles with improbabilities : 
“‘ Monstrous,” cried Sully, casting up his hands. “And your 
Majesty dallies with such a miscreant ?” 


And thus the bluff Henri IV., famous for his oaths, addresses 
the fair Gabrielle : 


“I depend upon your pledge of meeting him no more, because, 
good-natured as I am, Par Dieu !—I am somewhat choleric and hot 
(God pardon me), and if by chance I ever surprised you together, 
why, vrai Dieu, if I had my sword I might be sorry for the conse- 
quences.” 
Mrs. Elliot does not claim to provide a consistent chronicle 

of French Court life between the reigns of Francois I. and 
Louis XIV. She simply presents certain scenes, which appear 
to her characteristic of the times or of the individuals, in cine- 
matographic form. Her book suffers from the same faults as 
the average American historical film, the same inability to tear 
itself away from a sentimental love-scene, the same lack of 
perspective, the same misplaced emphasis. The abortive love- 
affairs of Louis XIII. provide Mrs. Elliot with any amount of 
“copy,” while the seventy-two years’ reign of Louis XIV. are 
dismissed in little over a hundred pages, deuling mostly with the 
caprices of the Grande Mademoiselle. 

Mrs. Elliot's book was written some twenty years ago (and is 
now for the first time issued in one volume; hence, one gathers, 
the divergence of her views from the conclusions of many 
modern historians and biographers. Or perhaps the reason is 
that she has succumbed to her zeal to make euch personage fit 
into the picture she has drawn, to dye her villains a more perfect 
black and to add a little gleam to the shining haloes of her 
heroines. Catherine de Medici becomes a terrible ogress, dealing 
with “the direful traditions of her race, the philters, the per- 
fumes, the powders, swift and deadly poisons,” blood-relations, 
perhaps, to the legendary “‘ venom of the Borgias.” In Mrs. 
Elliot’s hands Gabrielle d*Estrées is a picture of “ feminine 
tenderness” and virtue, Diane de Poitiers a radiant beauty 
(whose portraits evidently belie her), insolent and scheming, 
who cast her eyes upon the son only because the father had 
evaded her clutches. 

Still, one can well understand why Mrs. Elliot’s book has run 
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through many editions. It is eminently readable, contains but 
few dull spots, and is guilty of nothing that could offend the 
more uncritical taste. It also contains a number of exceedingly 
pleasant illustrations. 


LAWRENCE, ALIAS SHAW 


Lawrence and the Arabs. By Roserr Graves. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The comparatively recent publication—only about six or 
eight months ago—of Colonel Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert, 
containing his own story of his adventures amongst the Arabs, 
might on the face of it seem to have averted any immediate 
necessity for another biographical work on the same subject. 
But Revolt in the Desert was so shadowy and in some respects 
so unsatisfactory, not to say unintelligible, that those who are 
interested in Lawrence’s erratic career will certainly welcome 
Mr. Robert Graves’ careful and straightforward account of one 
of the great romances of the Great War. Mr. Graves does not 
conceal his personal opinion that Colonel Lawrence (or to call 
him by what is now his legal name—Mr. T. E. Shaw) is the 
greatest and most remarkable of living Englishmen, but he 
does not unduly press that not very defensible opinion upon 
his readers and contrives indeed throughout his book to maintain 
a quite admirably objective standpoint. Here is the whole 
tale of the great adventure, told perhaps not quite so well as 
Lawrence himself told it, but told far more comprehensibly. 
And, of course, it is a tale worth the telling and retelling. 
Colonel Lawrence’s achievements may not have been quite so 
important, in relation to the outcome of the Great War, or even 
to the ultimate success of General Allenby’s operations, as some 
of his friends have sometimes suggested—for if there had never 
been a Lawrence, Damascus and Alleppo would probably have 
been occupied by British troops on very much the same dates 
as they actually were—but that consideration does not really 
reduce the intrinsic value and interest of a very wonderful 
adventure. 

Colonel Lawrence’s eccentric behaviour, both before and after 
his leading of the great Arab revolt, seemed to be designed to 
emphasise his personal peculiarities, his conviction that he is 
not as other men are; but for this, if it be so, we can readily 
forgive him, for certainly he is not as other men are and possibly 
he has found for himself a way by which ultimately—though 
more privately—he may achieve greater things than he ever 
achieved in the desert in 1917 and 1918. He strangely under- 
stood things of which still more strangely he was afraid. He 
has been compared by some of his commentators to such 
figures in British history as Gordon of Khartoum, Lawrence of 
Lucknow and Clive of Plassey—not to mention Drake, Nelson 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. Such comparisons, it should be 
unnecessary to say, are utterly beside the mark. Whatever else 
Lawrence was and is, he has certainly never been a patriot. 
The very idea of patriotism is to him an alien idea, with a touch 
of vulgarity about it. He is a cosmopolitan adventurer loving 
struggle and the immediate rewards of successful struggle, but 
quite honestly disliking and even fearing any permanent recog- 
nition of his services to this cause or that. To some this 
peculiarity may seem to be evidence of a psychologically morbid 
fear of life itself, to others of an unusually profound compre- 
hension of the danger of accepting renown before old age. He 
has already won his renown and has notified his acceptance 
of it by publishing a book over his own name. Mr. Graves 
excuses himself for having written the present volume on the 
ground that if he had refused to do so the publishers would 
have commissioned some other and perhaps less friendly informed 
writer to undertake the task. The excuse must suffice; but 
certainly the offer of it was necessary. Lawrence wants to be 
left alone and ought to be left alone. If, however, it was 
impossible that he should be left alone, then we must certainly 
admit that Mr. Graves was the right man to write this book. 
He has done his job admirably and without any too obvious 
excess of hero-worship. 

The second book named above is merely a piece of American 
impertinence. It appears to be a boiling down of an earlier 
book by Mr. Thomas on the same subject. It tells more of its 
author’s adventures—when the Arabian show was practically 
over—than of Colonel Lawrence’s, and when it does descend 
to discuss Colonel Lawrence is quite ridiculously inaccurate. 
Mr. Thomas relates, for example, in his first chapter, with all 
sorts of specific details, a story of Lawrence’s youthful adven- 
tures in Borneo and of how he set fire to a hostile fleet of native 
canoes. But Lawrence, in fact, never visited Borneo. Referring 


By Loweit, THOMAS. 





to Oxford, Mr. Thomas describes it as “a little town a short 
way up the Thames from London”; and needless to say, his 
account of Lawrence’s achievements there and of the “ essay ” 
by which he won his *“* M.A.”—which requires not a “ thesis,” 
but merely a cheque—is wholly apocryphal, displaying an 
ignorance of that and other English institutions which is almost 
indecent and which we should have thought his English pub. 
lishers might have troubled to correct. The book is full of 
pretty stories which are mostly untrue—good enough perhaps 
for the American schoolboy, and certainly quite harmless, but 
by no means good enough, we hope, for the English schoolboy, 
who normally does not care for fairy tales about real people. 


REAL HISTORY 


Studies in Economic History: the Collected Papers of George 
Unwin. Edited with an Introductory Memoir by R. H, 
TAWNEY. Macmillan. 15s. 


Every good book on economic history—and this is a very 
good book—sets the reader wondering at the vastness of the 
yet uncharted spaces of the subject. Nearly all the best books 
about it are of the sort that is properly called ‘* suggestive,” 
because so far from exhausting their subject they serve mainly 
to raise questions to which only extended research can avail 
to provide the answers. In this collection cf Professor Unwin’s 
papers there are careful and detailed studies of particular move- 
ments and problems; but, good as these are, the main value 
of the book lies in the breadth of vision which it discloses, 
and in its capacity for arousing speculation and curiosity. 

Professor Unwin was, at his death, perhaps the leading 
economic historian in Great Britain. But his strength as an 
economic historian lay in the fact that he was very much more 
—that he tried ceaselessly to make, out of the confused and 
confusing medley of economic, political and social facts, a 
coherent story of human experience. He was, in other words, 
a philosophic historian, using mainly economic materials 
because to these he attached if not a paramount at any rate 
a fundamental importance, but combining these materials 
with others into a coherent whole. He did not accept the 
economic interpretation of history—again and again he insisted 
on the truth of a “ spiritual” interpretation ; but he found 
the clue to this spiritual view of history mainly in the economic 
and social records of past time. 

Professor Unwin had, to be sure, his biases, which now and 
then strained his judgment. War he hated so passionately 
that it hurt him ever to admit it could have any good result, 
or even that good could come of it indirectly. Hardly less 
intense was his hatred of State regulation, or indeed of any 
regulative action that was not essentially spontaneous and 
voluntary. He pounced with joy on every recorded instance 
of the economic follies of Governments—which are never 
hard to find—and was never so delighted as when he could 
explode a legend which attributed progress to foreseeing 
economic statecraft. In this volume, for example, Edward 
IIl., Burleigh and Gresham all receive rough treatment at 
his hands. 

This same characteristic repeats itself again and again in 
this volume, as it did in all Professor Unwin’s teaching work. 
He was essentially a radical, but not, though some might 
mistake his attitude, a radical individualist. He disbelieved 
in the State and all its doings; but he believed firmly in the 
creative influence of society. This contrast, between the 
inhibiting State and the creative Society of men, runs through 
most of his work. It is in this faith that he describes himself 
as a “social” historian. The inchoate History of Commerce, 
of which a few fragmentary chapters are here produced, 
breathes this spirit. It is so good as to leave a deep regret 
that the author got no further with it before his untimely 
death. The other papers in this volume, to say nothing of 
his published books, bear excellent witness to the adequacy 
of his equipment for the task. 

Collected papers are always difficult to review. The contents 
of this book, for example, range from a scholarly account of 
the Suffolk Cloth Trade to an incisive essay on ‘The God 
of History,” which strips the blood-stained godheads of wat 
and conquest bare, and turns them loose upon a mocking 
world. There are some admirable papers on the teaching of 
history, and a really original account of the Company 0 
Merchant Adventurers in Elizabethan days, 2s well as a most 
suggestive and tantalising essay on the Medieval City. All 
these will be valued by scholars ; but, in their collective setting, 
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they will appeal no less to those who, with no pretence to exact 
scholarship, seek the aid of a philosopher’s vision to light them 
through the mazes of historical fact. Professor Unwin was 
not always right; but he always sought not mere facts, but 
the meaning in them. And that, after all, is the true art of 
history. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FEUCHTWANGER 


The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feucutwancer. Translated by 
W.and E Murr. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

No thoroughly appreciative reader of Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
Jew Siiss can, we fear, fail to be disappointed in The Ugly Duchess. 
In form and style the second book is closely comparable to the 
first, but in actuality and real content they are many classes 
apart. Jew Siiss contained a marvellously detailed representa- 
tion of eighteenth century Germany, and the whole picture was 
brought amazingly to life by the vital and fascinating portrait 
of the Jew himself. But in The Ugly Duchess there is no ch iracter 
that is interesting or even recognisably alive, and one feels all 
through that the author knows nothing in truth of the era of 
which he writes and is obliged to draw in almost every paragraph 
upon an imagination as untrammelled by facts as that of a 
prophet picturing his own Utopia. It is solely, however, in 
its air of unreality that this book can be compared with any 
** Utopia ” that was ever conceived ! 

This unreality was no doubt inevitable, for Herr Feuchtwanger 

has attempted to do an impossible thing, namely, to give us an 
intimate picture of life in the Middle Ages. The hideous Duchess 
Margarete, known in her own time and in history as the Maul- 
tasch (roughly, “ baggy-mouth ’’) reigned in Tyrol and Upper 
Bavaria in the middle of the fourteenth century. Her father- 
in-law was that erratic and irrepressible knight who is known in 
English history as the blind king of Bohemia, who was killed 
in the battle of Crecy fighting for no reason at all on the side of 
the French. There are surviving chronicles of this period, of 
course, mostly written by monks, and no doubt Herr Feucht- 
wanger has made the utmost use of them; but he cannot hive 
found them of very great value for his purpose. They gave him 
his names and his dates but not much else. Europe had just 
then no literature and almost no art,and we have no trustworthy 
record of the real lives and feelings of any class of the people in 
Germany or elsewhere in that period. We know infinitely more 
of ancient Greece and Rome than we shall ever know of four- 
teenth-century Tyrol. 
Inevitably, therefore, the tale does not convince, does not ring 
true. One might almost as well try to write about life in the 
interior of ( hina without having ever been there, as try to draw 
intimate and realistic sketches of love and hatred, intrigue, 
finance, and family life in the Europe of the Middle Ages. Herr 
Feuchtwanger, however, has made the attempt. Undeniably 
it is a fine attempt, and perhaps we should be disposed to think 
a good deal more highly of it had the author not already shown 
us in Jew Siiss how marvellously well this historical realism can 
be done when the materials are ample. It is impossible, of course, 
to say that Herr Feuchtwanger’s picture is inaccurate. An age 
in which it did not seem particularly strange for a blind king— 
and one of the greatest kings in Europe at that—to die in battle 
fighting for a cause in which he was not even remotely con- 
cerned, was an age in which surely anything might have happened, 
Perhaps Herr Feuchtwanger is right. Perhaps the ‘“ Maultasch 
really was like his portrait of her. Perhaps Court life in the 
Holy Roman Empire was the dirty, sordid thing he describes. 
But perhaps again it was otherwise. He does not quite persuade 
us. We are left with a feeling that there must have been in the 
common atmosphere of those days a little more guaiety, a little 
less gloom. Gloom came in with the Reformation, not with 
the Crusades. But the book as a whole is a remarkable piece of 
literary virtuosity and certainly merited all the care which its 
translators have evidently bestowed upon it. 


SO THIS IS TORYISM! 


Toryism and the Twentieth Century. By Watrrr Ex.iort, D.Sc., 
M.P. With an introduction by the Right Hon. StanLEy 
Barpwin, M.P. Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 

“The qualities with which the author has often relieved the 
tedium of debate in the House of Commons,” says Mr. Baldwin, 
“are here engaged in a novel restatement of the Conservative 
faith. I think most readers will agree that the task has been 
carried out with an originality, not only of expression, but of 
thought.” They will indeed! And many of them, after 
desperate attempts to understand what it is all about, will 
probably conclude that they are having their legs pulled. 





What is Toryism? Not just the simple, comfortable, 
traditional things that you supposed. Major Elliot is not 
content with these as the foundations of his belief. ‘* Biology,” 
he says with a splendid audacity,‘ is the logos of Toryism.” 
His argument is an adventure that takes one’s breath away, 
It begins with a gallop through a couple of centuries of English 
history, from Hampden to Peel, in which we get some decidedly 
novel views of familiar events and of the part played by the 
Tories in shaping those events. Then we dismount and foot it 
through “a chapter of statistics.” This chapter is, in fact, 
an imposing account of the development of power—machine 
power—in the nineteenth century, and of the rise of the “‘ engi- 
neers’ to an Estate of the Realm. And the conclusion—reached 
we are not sure how—is that the producers are the special 
concern of the Tory Party of to-day. What the Tory Party 
is going to do about them is not perfectly clear. Major Elliot 
has not exactly got a plan. But he thinks the politicians must 
recognise the existence of industrial problems, and listen to the 
producers’ difficulties. He even hints at a possible solution 
in ‘the policy of industry ownership, of labour hiring capital, 
foreshadowed in recent American joint-stock developments.” 
But “in the bureaucratic hierarchies of innumerable officials of 
the Socialist State.’’ he declares, Tories do not believe. Neither 
do Socialists, we fancy. 

We have not yet, however, reached the heart of the Tory 
faith. And so we mount again, and are off on another and still 
wilder gallop—this time through the realm of philosophy. 
From Aristotle to Darwin and the biologists of to-day seems a 
long journey, however fast you go, and some may wonder 
what is the point of it all. The point of it is to establish the 
thesis that men of the Right dwell on intuition, they are mystical, 
they are biologists; whereas the men of the Left dwell on reason, 
they are logical and mathematical. It is not then to Rousseau, 
the prophet of the benighted Liberal and Socialist ‘* mathe- 
maticians,” but to Professor Eddington that the Tory turns for 
inspiration. For mysticism, inheritance, authority, significance 
—these are the lessons of biology. 

A man of the Right, seeking to formulate to himself that which 
he feels to be true, comes suddenly upon this whole system of 
organised investigation and its conclusions. The thought is his 
thought, the method is his method, the conclusions are his con- 
clusions. Biology is the logos of Toryism. 

Let the Carlton Club put that in their pipes and smoke it! 
For ourselves, we are sorry we cannot say Credimus quia 
impossibile. But we are grateful to Major Elliot for an ingenious 
and diverting book. 


LONDON: A REMARKABLE GUIDE 


London: Being a Comprehensive Survey of the History, 
Tradition and Historical Associations of Buildings and 
Monuments, arranged under Streets in Alphabetical 
Order. By Greorcre H. CUNNINGHAM. Dent. 21s. 


Mr. Cunningham must have laboured for years over his tremen- 
dous task of discovering all the associations of London. The 
result is a book marvellous in its range and admirably accurate 
in detail. It includes within its wide scope not only a host of 
familiar and forgotten worthies of all sorts, but also living persons 
and creations of fiction. In all these sections some pretty small 
biographical beer has been chronicled. Changes in London are 
so frequent that it is impossible to keep pace with them in any 
book. Thus Gatti’s establishment in Villiers Street, opposite 
which Mr. Kipling once lodged, no longer includes a cinema 
show, which took the place of the earlier music-hall. We find a 
former residence of Mr. Winston Churchill used as headquarters 
of the General Strike and a record of the house where Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis stayed in 1923. We see John Burns in the Index, but not 
Robert. The latter has his statue on the Thames (*‘ Victoria ”) 
Embankment, which is not a street, and so, though referred to 
hereand there, is not noticed in detail. Mr. Cunningham must stop 
somewhere and has no room for a list of the statues of London 
and war memorials such as that of the Imperial Camel Corps, 
now on the Embankment near to the Eros transferred from 
Piccadilly. There is, however, under “ Villiers Street ” a good 
notice of the fine old water-gate of York House. 

The alphabetical system has its disadvantages, but it offers 
an easy means of reference, backed as it is by a large index. 
The historical notes correct popular tradition where it has 
modified or added to ascertainable fact. Thus we learn that 


“ The Cheshire Cheese” has no proved association with Johnson. 
The Johnson Club now meets at the house in Gough Square. 
Here Mr. Cunningham notes much that Johnson did during his 
residence, but he does not add that the house, thoroughly 
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KING EDWARD VII.: A Biography 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 
Vol. I]: The Reign of King Edward VII. 31s. 6d. net. 


The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in 
Cloth Case, £4 4s. net. Previousty PuBLiSHED AND STILL 
on SALE: Vol. I: From Birth to Accession. 31s. 6d. net. 





INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By the kt. Hon. SIR ALFRED MOND, Bart., M.P. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Outlook: “This book forms one of: the most 
important contributions that has yet been made to the study 
of post-war industrial problems, and its author is to be 
congratulated upon a work which combines the history of 
the past and criticism of the present with constructive 
proposals for the future.” 





NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE SEA 


From RUDYARD KIPLING'’S Verse. With Tllustra- 
tions in Colour, and Headings and Tailpieces by 
Donacp MaxweLt. 15s. net. 





ILLUSTRATED BY NORAH McGUINNESS. 


STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN 
and The Secret Rose 


By W. B. YEATS. Illustrated and Decorated by 
NORAH McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 





CHILDREN’S EDITIONS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Each volume contains all the 
original illustrations by Sir JoHN TENNIEL, of which 
16 are reproduced in colour. 6s. net each. 





MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY 


Thoughts on Human Progress. Passages chosen from 
the Writings of SIR JAMES FRAZER. O.M., F.RS., 
F.B.A. Revised and Edited by the Author. 15s, net. 





A SEQUEL TO “ REALITY.” 


ADVENTURE: The Faith of Science 
and the Science of Faith 


By BURNETT H. STREETER, M.A., D.D., F.B.A.; 
CATHERINE M. CHILCOTT, M.A.; JOHN 
MACMURRAY, M.C., _M.A.; ALEXANDER 5S. 
RUSSELL, M.C., M.A., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
MODERN LYRICS 


Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
IRISH VERSE 


Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. 








“* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for presentation, post free on application, 


MACMILLAN 
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** A humane, fruitful, stimulating book.” 
—Saturday Review, 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


And the Factors in Its Formation 


By 


ERNEST BARKER,M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


10s. 6d. net. 


“Full of living interest and ripe wisdom.” 
—British Weekly. 


MENTAL LIFE 


An Introduction to Psychology 





By 
BEATRICE EDGELL, D.Litt., Ph.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“* Covers the ground in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 

and is written with a lucidity that should commend it to 

the general reader, the teacher and the social worker.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 






































OXFORD BOOKS 


2 
INDIA TO-MORROW 
B 
“KHUB DEKHTA AGE” 
3/6 net 


The “Times” newspaper, in its leading article of 
1st November, quoted at length from this book and 
commented as follows :— 


“The author, who uses a pseudonym, succeeds, in a 
very few pages, in throwing a flood of light on a good 
many aspects of the Indian problem.” 


8 de 


ANOTHER BOOK JUST PUBLISHED, WHICH 
CANNOT BUT BE OF THE GREATEST IN- 
TEREST TO ALL WHO CONCERN THEM- 
SELVES, HOWEVER INDIRECTLY, WITH 
CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS, IS 


A HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN LIBERALISM 
B 
GUIDO DE RUGGIERO 
Translated by R. G. CoLLiIncwoop 
16/- net 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C, 4 
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restored, has become a museum full of interesting memorials. 
Regarding “ The Cock” of Fleet Street it might have been well to 
add that the present house is not that at which Tennyson drank, 
which was on the other side of the road. A glance at the 
Dickensian traditions will show the deep research of the book. 
The little boy who was in the blacking business knew well ‘‘ The 
Fox-under-the-Hill,” which Mr. Cunningham traces in the 
novels, but not so early as it occurs, in Pickwick. Only two of 
the London taverns in that book now continue business on 
the old site, and we find them both noted with appropriate details. 
Such things are known to enthusiasts, but who besides Mr. 
Cunningham could tell us where the founder of the Literary 
Fund, Grimaldi and Count Woronzow lived? He has time, 
too, for pregnant brevities, as where he writes of ‘“‘ Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, whose Eminent Victorians jarred some others of the 
same period.”” We rather wonder that he has included people 
like Joseph Hatton and not leading papers like the Spectator 
and Atheneum, founded now a century ago. But such trifling 
corrections as a diligent reviewer can suggest are nothing in 
comparison with Mr. Cunningham’s vast achievement. His 
book should have a great success with students of London. 


PREMATURE ROMANTICS 
The Three Wartons: 


A Choice of Their Verse. Edited by 
Eric PARTRIDGE. 


The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Let a poet be once thoroughly dead, and people will begin 
to find out his merits. The dangerous period is when, like 
the semi-corpse in Hood’s poem, he is not quite, but only 
rather defunct. Evxtinctus amabitur idem. A poet who wants 
immortality ought to pray that he may be totally forgotten 
for a hundred years ; after that he will trick his beams, his price 
will mount high, and he will flame in the forehead of a publisher's 
advertisement. 

No poet has been more completely forgotten than Thomas 
Warton the elder. His two sons, Joseph and Thomas the 
younger, have never wanted a certain amount of recognition, and 
their part in the Romantic Revival has of late years, notably 
by Sir Edmund Gosse, been duly appreciated. Joseph’s 
Enthusiast is unquestionably a remarkable work to have been 
written in the full flood of the Popian influence, and Thomas’s 
Pleasures of Melancholy, in its return at once to Nature and to 
Milton for its inspiration, is a curious foreboding of the 
Wordsworthian style. In prose, also, both the brothers did 
a great and reproductive work. Joseph’s criticism of Pope 
is a prophecy of the nineteenth century, and Thomas’s History of 
English Poetry, with all its inevitable defects, is an astonishing 
piece of single-handed erudition, and has survived even the 
misfortune of being edited by Carew Hazlitt. No book—not 
even Percy’s Reliques—did more to call attention to the wealth 
of our early literature. 

But, till comparatively recently, Thomas the elder, to whom 
both his sons owed so much, remained forgotten. His poems 
were published in 1747; two or three extracts were given by 
Campbell in his Specimens (1819) ; and, as Mr. Partridge truly 
says, not till 1917 was anything like justice done to him. Yet 
he left his mark upon Johnson, upon Gray, who read everything 
and pillaged everybody, upon Christopher Smart, and above 
all upon his two sons. We welcome, therefore, this excellent 
little volume which Mr. Partridge has given us ; charming in its 
get-up, full of unobtrusive learning, and supplying a want 
none the less real because it has been unfelt. It seems, also, 
to be extraordinarily accurate. We think, however, that Dr. 
Wool in the Preface should be Wooll ; and we wonder whether 
the line on p. 48: 

As long as thy Churchill’s sword shall be renowned, 
is correct. So, too, on p. 111: 


Though Venus, mother of Smiles and Loves, 


hardly makes a good heroic line. Page 40, line 13, also, raises 
a doubt. 

Thomas Warton, like his two sons, is hampered by his time. 
He is plainly full of strivings and fancies which the chill atmo- 
sphere of his dey represses ; and he struggles in vain against the 
limitations of the poetic vocabulary then in vogue. Above all, 
he is plagued with the supposed obligation to teach a moral 
lesson ; thus, in an otherwise excellent satire, he turns aside 
to attack Heidegger, the introducer of masquerades, and Hoyle, 
the first scientific student of whist, as corrupters of morality 
and enemies of virtue. Similarly, his son Thomas spoils what 
would have been the most striking of all his poems, The Suicide, 
by an ending which feebly capitulates to the ethics of the time. 


We can but wish that all three had been born a little earlier 
or a little later. 

We have only one objection to this book. It is too short; 
the specimens are too few. Perhaps Mr. Partridge took warning 
from one of his own extracts : 

To a Voluminous Scribbler : 
Forbear the public to abuse 
With treatise after treatise : 
Remember how poor Blackmore’s Muse 
Died of a diabetes. 
It is a fault on the right side; but may we hope that he will 


follow up this little selection with a complete edition of the 
elder Warton’s works? 


SOME CHINESE OBJECTS 


Chinese Art. 100 plates in colour, with an introduction by 
R. L. Hopson. Benn. 30s. 

The art of China, like that of other remote civilisations, 
has been revealed to us backwards ; first its elegant decadence, 
then its sumptuous maturity, and finally its austere beginnings. 

The chinoiseries of the eighteenth century were the contem- 
porary prettinesses of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung ; the nineteenth 
century made the acquaintance of Ming art, and perceiving 
its evident superiority over that of the Manchu dynasty 
immediately overpraised it ; a generation ago we began to learn 
something of the grave beauty of T’ang and Sung, and still 
more recently we have been enabled to distinguish some of the 
main characteristics of the art of Han and Chou and of even 
more distant ages. It is an impressive panorama ; a continuous 
tradition of forty centuries, almost imperceptible in its growth 
and ever conscious of its great past, is a fact without parallel 
in human history. Its unhurried advance to perfection and its 
equally leisurely decline resemble a process of nature rather 
than the progress of man; beside it the civilisations of the 
West seem strangely feverish and ephemeral. 

This extreme deliberation and the accompanying tendency 
to hark back at every moment to the past put many difficulties 
in the way of those who try to summarise the process and suggest 
the amplitude and variety of Chinese art in a small compass. 
Mr. Hobson has therefore decided to illustrate its development 
for the most part by means of its ceramics, with only a few 
allusions to sculpture, painting, and the other minor arts. We 
are the less inclined, however, to regret the gaps (which are in 
any case inevitable) because Mr. Hobson’s special competence 
to deal with pottery here receives its full scope, and also because 
Chinese pottery is particularly well adapted to reproduction ; 
thus our first feelings of disappointment at not finding more 
paintings, more sculptures, and more textiles in these pages 
soon give place to the pleasure of possessing an admirable 
series of illustrations of that art which is, after all, China’s 
most celebrated contribution to our civilisation. 

When we compare the pottery of China with that of Greece, 
which we may take as the highest achievement of European 
ceramic art, we are immediately struck by a fundamental 
difference of outlook. The Greek potter concentrated upon 
form ; the reddish clay, with or without a buff slip, the hard black 
varnish, a little white and purplish red and less often a touch of 
yellow, green and gold—these were the colours which appear 
to have satisfied him, for all that he demanded of a colour was 
that it should separate one form from another. To the Chinese 
potter colour was almost everything ; the Sung artist expended 
all his skill upon a ground mottled like a thrush’s egg or streaked 
like a piece of jade. Incised or moulded ornament occurs, but 
it is always subordinate to texture and colour. From the 
Ming period onwards pattern plays a more definite part, but it 
remains somewhat formless and vague, and colour and glaze 
are as ever the main preocupation. And whereas the profile 
of a Greek vase and the linear decoration are sharp and elastic 
and beautifully interrelated, the outlines of a Chinese pot are 
apt to look blunt and insensitive, just as its decoration seems 
casual and involuntary like the markings of a stone. Not that 
the Chinese were deficient in a sense of form; their painting, 
their textiles, and the linear treatment of their sculpture bear 
witness to their capacity for rhythmic invention. But their 
logical sense of material suggested a loose, flowing treatment 
for a soft substance like clay, just as it taught them to value 
bronze for its metallic quality, jade for its translucency, and 
lacquer for its concentrated density of colour. This craftsman- 
like alertness is the most striking feature of the objects in this 
collection ; as studies in pure form they could be matched and 
surpassed elsewhere, as masterpieces of technique they are 
unequalled. 
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FIVE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 
1789-1927 


By G. D. H. COLE 


This brilliant history in three volumes is now complete and 
includes the General Strike and the Miners’ Lock-out. 
Vol. 1 deals with the period 1789-1848, Vol. 2 from 
1848-1900, and Vol. 3, just out, from 1900-1927. Each 
volume, demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“A brilliant volume [vol. 1]... uniformly good.”—New Leader. 
“The second volume is certainly indispensable for all who are 


active in pdlitics; and_ besides, it is a most skilful piece of 
historical writing.’’-—Daily News. 











THE CASE FOR FAMILY ENDOWMENT 
By M. D. STOCKS 
This book, the 27th volume of the Pocket Library, gives the 


case for and the history of a policy which is becoming one of 
the most insistent in the Labour Movement. F'’scap 8vo, 96 pp. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net. Paper is. net. 


“Mrs. Stocks’ remarkable powers of compression in no way 
detract from the liveliness of her writing, nor does the liveliness 
depend in any way upon sentiment. Even the chapter on 
feminism can be read without danger of rousing the Turk 
complex in the masculine reader.”—Manchestcr Guardian. 








MODERN MEXICO 
By J. W. BROWN 
Foreword by George Hicks. Half-tone frontispiece of Morones. 


An illuminating account of the political, economic and social 
roblems of present-day Mexico and of the position of the 
bour Movement. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth 4s. 6d.; Paper 2s. 6d. net. 


“A much-needed account the sketch of the oil problem, 
especially in its legal aspects, and the extracts from the con- 
stitution are good and should prove useful.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE 
By The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON 


F'scap 8vo. In two volumes. Each, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Each, 
paper, Is. net. 

“[Vol. 1] is very well done, and the reader will gain from it 
a well-arranged insight into the experience gained by national 
organisation of industries during the war.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 
“The second volume is not less useful than its_pre- 
decessor. It summarises sanely and with clarity some of the 
major State experiments of recent times, especially in relation 
to the production of food and houses.”—Manchester Guardian. 





THE LABOUR WHO’S WHO, 1927 


This volume of over 1,500 biographies. addresses, etc.. is 
indispensable to every Trade Union, Co-operative, Labour 
Party and Independent Labour Party office as well as to all 
persons, offices and organisations interested in __ politics. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN, BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? EG 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW {ae} 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 


£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
Arethusa” Training Ship. 














Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chei Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
hairman of “Arethusa” Committes: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 


Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.c. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











READY NEXT FRIDAY 


PARIS 
ROSEMARY 


By SIR JOHN W. SIMPSON, K.B.E. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
For Remembrance of Bygone Scenes and Circumstances. 


A revelation of the fascinating human interest attaching to the 
history and topography of ancient Paris. We are shown how the 
untimely bath of a Prime Minister brought about the death of a King; 
how Time and Chance helped a boy officer to an Imperial throne, 
etc. Scandal, and tragedy, too, appear at the Comédie Francaise, 
and we discover where Anatole France found the background for 
his greatest romance. This is a work of much research, with repro- 
ductions by Emery Walker of maps and illustrations enabling us 
to trace out and visit the scenes described. 


The Royal Naval Division 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
Introduction by RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, C.H. 
First cheap edition. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

“The author does not spare criticism where he deems it called 
for, but his criticisms are restrained and cogent. Mr, Winston 
Churchill contributes a stirring Foreword to a story which he justly 
terms ‘an epic ineffaceable in national gratitude.’ ”"—Observer. 


READY NEXT _ FRIDAY 


Bells of the Chase 


By ““YOI-OVER”™ (CHARLES J. F. FOX) 
Author of “ Hounds, Please” (3rd Impression), etc. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 

The author of this exhaustive work on hounds is a huntsman of 
forty years’ experience. ‘The illustrations, too, have been executed 
by the author himself, and further enhance the value of this highly 
entertaining and instructive book. 

Send card for specimen Xmas No., “* THE BOOK- 


LOVER.” Beautifully produced in 4 Colours with 
70 Illustrations, POST FREE. 


IHUUTTCIHNINS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of Hutchinson's Magazine, 1/- Monthly. 


























The most alate oa 
of books in the world 


LOEB 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


In which the attentive reader may catch the very ring 
of Homer, listen to Demosthenes or Cicero, take his 
seat in the theatre at Athens or at Rome, hold con- 
verse with Plato in the Academy, or attend the lecture- 
room of Aristotle. Sappho will sing to him with her 
own lips, and Catullus take up the strain in tones not 
less fascinating. He can walk with Virgil over Italian 
fields, or like Dante, amid the dim mysterious shadows 
of the underworld, while Lucretius waits to lure him 
with matchless verse to the interpretation of Nature's 
secrets. And if he prefers to study the actual record 
of great events, Herodotus and Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus—each incomparable in his own style—and a 
host of other historians are ready to address him in 
their own words (to say nothing of such lively gossip 
as may be found, for instance, in Suetonius), while, 
should he wish to know something of human life in 
those far-off days, such books as the Greek Anthology, 
Lucian’s inimitable essays, the Epistles of Horace, the 
Satires of Juvenal, and the Epigrams of Martial will 
bring the past before him in a thousand lively images. 

Here, too, the reader will find many authors—some 
of them translated for the rst time—whom the 
“fortune which attends books” has relegated to an 
undeserved forgetfulness, mainly hecause they have 
never been made so accessible as they are in this 
Library—Achilles Tatius, for example, almost the pro- 
«enitor of the whole race of novelists; Hippocrates 
and Galen, the founders of scientific medicine; or, to 
take a final instance, The Apostolic Fathers, whose 
writings, though little known generally, are, after the 
New Testament, of primary interest and importance in 
the history of Christianity. 


7/ 





down will secure immediate delivery of any_ twelve 
volumes you may choose from this wonderful library; 
the balance to be paid in convenient instalments. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
Awful Occasions. By E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 


Mr. Knox follows Mr. Leacock at a distance. There is not, 
indeed, the same shining imbecility about his humour, and he is 
never more than obviously satirical. In earlier parodies he relied 
chiefly on the magazine novelists, Mr. Hutchinson and Miss E. M. 
Dell, and all the extravagances which poured from Holywood, for 
his cloud-cuckoo-land of fiction ; and at times he rose to the heights 
of ‘Gosh for a dry Martini . ” Awful Occasions has several 
pieces of marionette fiction: ‘ The Girl in the Jungle,” with a strong 
man who was silent but completely abandoned in his diary ; 
“ Alastair Fitzgibbon” and ‘A Little Rubbish on the Line,” in 
which a popular novelist got tangled in his compositions ; ‘‘ George 
Wilkinson,” the tragedy of a man who wrote prize verses for 
Blimpson’s Tonic Malt and died of the effort. They are amusing 
in a vein which has been already exploited by too many humorists. 
The best of Mr. Knox’s new essays con’ern the trivialities of social 
life; a visit with an aunt to Burlington House, the introduction 
of Mr. Swallow to Miss Gulp, an incident on the Riviera. It is a 
tradition with the Punch artist to pretend that nobody ever does 
any work, and to create a jester’s Utopia of holidays, motoring, 
golf, bridge. Mr. Knox is true to this tradition. 


The Beginnings of Organised Air Power. 
Longmans. 17s. 6d. 

In his previous books dealing with Air Power, Mr. Spaight treated 

of the effect which the new arm must have upon international 

relations in time of war, particularly with regard to contraband and 


By J. M. Spaicur. 


the rights of neutrals, and pointed to the changes in international ' 


law which the coming of air power foreshadowed. In the present 
book he turns to the historical side and considers the growth of 
organised air power during the War, particularly in this country, 
where alone, he maintains, arose a clear conception of the use of a 
strategical air force as something separate and different from the 
exercise of sea and land power. He makes the interesting point 
that, whereas it took some hundred and sixty years for the Royal 
Navy to free itself from Army control and traditions, the pressure 
of events between 1916-19 gave us an Air Force freed from the 
control of other war departments. How far this consummation was 
due to any enlightened conception of military needs, and how far 
to popular exasperation, is a moot point. What was sought by the 
public and those who voiced its demands was an independent Air 
Force to deal with raids and raiders, and that, as it happened, could 
only be obtained by creating an air department free from the 
paralysis of War Office and Admiralty control. Mr. Spaight deals 
at length with the various abortive Boards and Committees that 
were set up as “‘eye-wash” in response to public agitation, until 
the Cowdray Air Board came into being and paved the way for the 
formation of the independent department that was at last discovered 
to be essentiul. He tells us that the true history of that inter- 
departmental struggle cannot yet be told, and one may surmise 
that the whole truth never will be told. Here, however, we have 
the known facts clearly reviewed and related with spirit. 


Man and Sunlight. By Hans Surén. Translated by ArTaur 
Jones. With a Foreword by Dr. C. W. Saueesy. Sollux 
Publishing Co. 6s. 

This book has been written in praise of nakedness; it is a shout, 
commencing: ‘‘ Greeting to you, you who are sun-lovers! You 
bear ardent longings in your heart!” and, interleaved with photo- 
graphs of ecstatic nudity, it continues to shout to the end. Dean 
Inge, asked for an opinion of this book in proof, replied: ‘I am 
in favour of publication—the author is a bit of a fanatic, but the 
book will do good.” It is important to popularise knowledge about 
the healing properties of the sun and the latest production in 
artificial ultra-violet rays. In Germany the book has passed through 
some seventy editions ; the Wandervogel makes excursions in lonely 
places, startling the occasional traveller like fauns and nymphs ; 
its magazines have a large sale, on account of their frank illustration, 
as erotic literature—but a few people take them seriously. These 
people suppose, quite wrongly, that clothes are unnatural. It may 
be more healthy, if one is used to it, to live like a dryad, but it is 
certainly less natural, though that Herr Surén would never admit. 
He is obviously sincere, and from his photograph a very earnest- 
looking man, His cult is an old one, and, typically of this age, it 
reappears under the auspices of “‘science.” 


Music Makers. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a competent piece of popular history. It is simply written 
and it contains, for the amateur, a variety of information. The 
early chapters on Indian, Chinese and Greek music, mediaeval 
church music, the minstrels and troubadours, are the most satisfying ; 
for in them the author’s faults, an absence of critical perception and 
a tendency to rely on school-room clichés, do not at once appear. 
But the second half of the book, divided into ten-page biographies 
of the great composers, is often inadequate. It is futile, for 
instance, to say merely that ‘‘ Dvorak’s orchestration is interesting.” 


Music and 


By Constance Morse. 
Unwin. 


Allen and 


- 


a 


A chapter on Bach begins: ‘One of the greatest names in the 
history of music is that of the master, John Sebastian Bach.” How. 
ever, Music and Music Makers is, within its limitations, a fair} 
complete survey. But among modern English composers Ethel Smythe 
is mentioned, and Gustav Holst is not; and there is not a word 
about Prokofieff, one of the most significant composers since the War, 


Ballads of all Nations. Translated by Greorce Borrow. Edited 
by R. Brmuey Jonnson. Alston Rivers. 15s. 

If it is nothing else, this book can claim to be an interesting 
reflection on the least favourable aspect of George Borrow’s literary 
character. Borrow’s most fervent admirers, supposing they have 
not had recourse, at one time or another, to the two small collections 
of ballad-translations, published during the author’s lifetime, the 
Romantic Ballads of 1826 and Targum, Metrical Translations from 
Thirty Languages published at St. Petersburgh nine years later, 
must probably have glanced with misgiving through those doggere] 
renderings of Gipsy verse printed in The Zincali. That unfor- 
tunate impression will be confirmed by the present reprint. Strange 
that a prose-writer, in some ways so adept and so sensitive, should 
have proved so insensitive where verse was concerned. We are 
driven to believe that Borrow’s notorious conceit of his very unequal 
linguistic attainments must have prompted these translations, more 
than any literary merit the originals might reveal. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson declares Borrow’s versions ‘eminently readable.” But 
the measures employed are, generally, painfully irregular. And, 
occasionally, they might have served as model for the diction and 
measure of the leaflets sold by unemployed ex-soldiers in the street; 

In Colosvar city these lines composed I, 
Sebastian Tinodi in great misery, 

Blowing on my nails in a cold chamber high, 
For want of a penny some fuel to buy. 


From Kew Observatory to Scotland Yard. By Ex-Curer Inspector 
Goueu, of the C.1.D. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

The kind of book this is is sufficiently indicated by its title, and 
of its kind it is an unusually good example. Inspector Gough has 
not sought to make a book by dragging in sensational cases with 
which he was not personally connected ; he writes solely about his 
own experiences, and very yood reading his tale makes. It is interest- 
ing to note that in connection with the complaints that have been 
widely made of late about the action of the Metropolitan police in 
regard to “soliciting” and other street offences, Inspector Gough is 
inclined to take the view that if anyone is to blame it is less the police 
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This is the new Langham Transatlantic 
5-valve portable. 

It gives perfect loud-speaker reproduction 
of a minimum of 20 British and Continental 
Stations, has only one tuning control, and is 
entirely self-contained in a solid plain or 
antique leather case. 

We give a two-years’ guarantee and one 
week’s trial. 


PRICE: Only £6 down—balance by instalments. 
The Langham 4-valve Portable—1,000 miles 


range. &5 down. 
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READY TO-DAY 


Vignettes of 


Memory 
By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18/- net. 

A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable interest to 
those who are attracted to personalities and incidents of a bygone 
age. The author, a daughter of the Duke of Montrose, has enjoyed 
a long and eventful life. Her social position has yielded her many 
interesting friendships, and in this book we get first-hand pictures 
of famous personalities, such as Whyte Melville, Trollope, Whistler, 
George Eliot, Mrs, Disraeli, General Wolseley and many others. 
Lady Violet Greville’s book is not only an interesting social record 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, but a narrative inter- 
polated by many amusing anecdotes. 

















The Star of Piccadilly 


(William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) 
By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “ Maids of Honour,” ete. 

“Tn the long and varied history of British roués there have been 
very few so thoroughly disreputable as the Duke of Queensberry, 
who figures in scores of scandalous stories as ‘Old Q.’”—West. 
Gazette. “ A lively portrait . . . one of the most famous, or, rather, 
notorious figures in eighteenth century society , .. in this absorbing, 
biography Mr. Melville’s story of this ducal dandy throws a reveal- 
ing light on the manners and crass tone of Georgian Society.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. “Everybody has heard of ‘Old Q’—he lived 
to be 85 . . . his wickednesses have become a saga. .. .» 
Mr. Melville has used his splendid opportunity well, presenting a 
vivid picture of ‘Old Q’s’ period, and of his corrupt orgies and 
extravagances, which seem almost incredible.”—Sunday Times. 
Coloured Jacket and Frontispiece by AUBREY HAMMOND and 
fully illustrated. 21/- net. 


Send Postcard for List No. 47 


INUIT CIHDINS ON, 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 

















“‘There’s a Wind on the Heath, Brother” 


| ES, and many less pleasant things, 
such as wet grass, mud, slush and 
snow! So when you sally forth, be sure 
your feet are shod in footwear which will 
enable you to forget the more mundane 
things, and enjoy without fear of conse- 
quences the tonic qualities of that wind on 
the heath. Norvic and Mascot Storm Welt 
and Uskide Sole Shoes are indicated. 


NORV 


SHOES for MEN 


Illustrated Booklet of Styles post free. 
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SINGLE BAY 
(as illustrated) 


Height... 7ft. 6in. 
Width =... 3ft. 2}in. 
Depth ... 8 inches. 
With eight movable 
shelves, 


£4 17 6 


Back ... 17/6 extra. 
Carriage Paid. 


Libraco Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and can be added to at any 
future time. All parts are 








standardised and will fit on, 


no matter when purchased. 


It is economical, durable, 
perfectly rigid and of hand- 
some appearance. 

The Shelving is packed flat, 
but can readily be erected 
without exertion or technical 
skill. 


Illustrated List No. 22 sent 
post free on application. 
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Notable Biographies from 
THE BODLEY HEAD 


Each volume is illustrated and 
is published at 12s. 6d. net. 


DISRAELI 


By Andre Maurois 
A Picture of the Victorian Age. 
“An extraordinarily brilliant impres- 
sionist sketch. Yet ‘impressionist’ as 
the portrait is, it is conspicuously well 
balanced and well proportioned, and it 
is complete. There does not seem to be 
a line in the familiar face omitted.”—Sir 
John Marriott, M.P., in the Observer. 


SIR FRANCIS 


DRAKE 


By E. F. Benson 


“A book which will live to quicken the 
pulse and stir the imagination as long as 
Drake’s drum stays in Devon.”-S pectator. 


CAPT. JOHN 


SMITH 


By E. Keble Chatterton 


“Here is true adventure and romance 
every bit as exciting as fiction.” —Graphic. 
“It is clear from Mr. Chatterton’s lively 
biography that John Smith lived in a 
world so different froma. our own that 
to-day only a Colonel Lawrence may 
manage to equal his exploits.”—H. M. 
Tomlinson in the Observer. 


HENRY 


HUDSON 


By Llewelyn Powys 


The latest volume of The Golden Hind 
Series, uniform with Benson’s “ Drake ” 
and Chatterton’s “ Smith,” is a stirring 
biography of a characteristically English 
explorer. 
A copy of our complete Autumn List and 
the current issue of THE BODLEIAN 
ill gladly be sent on request. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. LONDON W. 1 
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than certain London stipendiaries. To Mr. Mead of the Marlboro 
Street Court he refers in particular more than once, saying tha 
“his detestation of the oldest profession in the world was such 

he manifested reluctance to discharge those against whom very little 
was proved.” Such a sentence written by a high official of Scotlang 
Yard may certainly be taken to mean a good deal more than it act 
says. Inspector Gough also condemns a certain Bow Street magistrate 
in very strong terms. After all, however, the police must bear at least 
some share of responsibility for the trumped-up charges which they 
sometimes persuade this or that magistrate to believe. 


St. Leonard’s School, 1877-1927. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


Here is the story of St. Leonard’s School, from its inception ip 
1877, when a few friends living in St. Andrews and desiring a good 
school for their daughters met to discuss the formation of a private 
company in the house of Professor Lewis Campbell, down to to-day, 
when St. Leonard's is the most famous of Scottish Schools for Girl, 
and carries its influence far over the Border. To this story most 
of those who have shared in the governance and conduct of the 
school contributed. The earlier part of the book is devoted to the 
story of the continuous growth of the school, which, starting in 9 
house in Queen Street with forty-four pupils, is now the possessor 
of a great property, with a roll of 358 girls. It was a pioneer ip 
many things that to-day make the lives of school-girls happier and 
more rational than were those of their parents. 


Letters of Madame de Sévigné, Selected, with Introduction, by 
RIcHARD ALDINGTON. Illustrated. Two vols. Routledge. 2is, 


Mr. Aldington is probably right when he says that most English 
readers find the letters of Mme. de Sévigné rather disappointing, after 
they have been inveigled into their spreading labyrinth by the 
prolonged exclamations of the French enthusiasts. Not all this kind 
of literature can be easily transferred from one country to the other, 
even where translation presents no great problems. Not all French- 
men, for instance, can sce reasons for enthusiasm over Pepys or 
Evelyn or even Walpole. These books of gossip and intimacy cal} 
for a fairly close and sympathetic understanding of their social and 
historical background ; and only a few people extend that beyond 
their own country. However, Mr. Aldington in this present agreeable 
edition does his best to bridge such gaps as there may be. His 
introduction contains a compressed survey of the life and times of 
Mme. de Sévigné—so compressed indeed that its fulness can really 
only be appreciated by a second reading of its few pages. And his 
selection will certainly give any ordinary reader a very adequate 
idea of the writer’s charm and activities and interests. The trans 
lation is an old one, anonymously published in 1811, and now scarce, 
It reads flowingly, with a slightly old-fashioned turn of phrase that 
is pleasing enough; and a comparison with the text shows that it 
does not leave the literal meaning unduly far behind. The fashion 
of its day is occasionally obtruded: “* Hélas/ ma fille, que ma 
lettres sont sauvages !” exclaims Mme. de Sévigné in 1671, and “Ah! 
my dear child, what a wild romantic air my letters have!” she i 
made to say in 1811, But it is all very readable. As for notes, 
there are footnotes to the text which appear to be mostly translated 
from the notes to the French edition of 1786, and an appendix of 
additional biographical and other information added by Mr. A. L 
Hayward. 


The Star of Piccadilly: A Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth Duke 
of Queensberry, 1725-1810. By Lewis MELVILLE. Illustrated. 
Hutchinson. 21s, 


This is book-making, not biography. “Old Q,” at the best, might 
provide material for a fairly entertaining essay, but to inflate his 
shrivelled memory to a 300-page biography calls for a great supply 
of miscellaneous padding. With this Mr. Melville is ready to oblige 
He crowds in page after page of largely irrelevant matter about the 
topical events and personalities of the wicked Duke’s day, and prints 
in extenso letters and sundry documents of which a line or two would 
give the essence. Through this jungle of information moves the 
figure of Lord March, later Duke of Queensberry, a not very interesting 
monster. His feats in gaming and drinking and lechery were certainly 
celebrated; but these are laurels that wither soon—would, indeed, 
hardly be remembered had not the Duke lived on incredibly, ogling 
on his Piccadilly balcony, so late as 1810—and there is no indicatiod 
in these pages of any wit or charm of personality to give them enduring 
vitality. As for portraiture, there is more character in Robert 
Dighton’s single caricature than in all Mr. Melville’s loosely constructed 
chapters. 


Rugger. By W. W. Waxertep and H. P. MarsHauy. Longmans 
15s. 

The pen is mightier than the sword, but Mr. Wakefield’s pen i 
not quite so mighty as his feet and shoulders. ‘“ Wakers” is 0m 
of the pioneers of modern scientific forward play, and has pla 
for his country oftener than any other Englishman. His book fale 
into three sections, of which the reminiscences of ’Varsity and inter 
national matches are excellent reading, and tantalisingly brief; # 
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READY TO-DAY 


HAWORTH 
PARSONAGE 


A Picture of the Bronté Family. 


By ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The author’s purpose in writing this important work 
has not been to offer criticism and analysis of the famous 
novels, but rather to attempt to present, in the form of 
biographical narrative, their tragic lives at Haworth 
Parsonage. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


LET US HIGHLY 
RESOLVE 


By GENE STRATTON— PORTER 


Here we have this popular author in a réle unfamiliar 
to English readers. For many years Gene Stratton- 
Porter has delighted countless thousands by her beautiful 
nature stories—The Girl of the Limberlost and Freckles 
perhaps being two of the best known. This present 
volume of essays is serious in scope, and possesses 
especial interest to English readers by reason of the fact 
that we are permitted to see the viewpoint of a cultured 
and idealistic American woman. She deplores the evi- 
dences of decadency to-day, and her suggestions to thwart 
this growing evil and materialism will not only prove of 
considerable interest, but will further give one much food 
for thought. Handsomely bound in cloth, 7/6 net. 


Send Postcard for List No. 47. 
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The National 
Godfather— 


T° act as the common godfather to all needy 

and neglected children, to intercede when- 
ever necessary on their behalf and thereby 
secure for them happiness, care, and love, is 
the important national work undertaken by 


N.S. P.C. C. 


“* An endurable life for every child in the land ” 
is the aim of this 42-year-old Society. Will 
you help? 


Donations and gifts in kind both are urgently 
needed. The approach of winter brings a 
pressing call for WARM CLOTHING. Parcels 
of discarded winter garments will be gratefully 
received and put to best possible use. 


Please address your communications 
to WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, 
Director, National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victoria House, Leicester Square, 


London, W.C. 2. 


“Who grasps the child 
grasps the future.” 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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is a great pity that memory did not permit him to fill the whole of 
the 490 pp. with similar matter. Part II is a meticulous discussion 
of formations, play and tactics, adorned by many sketches and 
chessboard diagrams. It will be eagerly read by grand-stand critics, 
but it is doubtful whether sturdy young players will trouble to wade 
through it. The material is sound, and probably just about as lucid 
as the kaleidoscope of thirty excited athletes moving at high speed 
permits such treatment to be. Young players at school and college 
would undoubtedly profit by a close study of these pages, but in actual 
practice their benefit is only likely to be reaped by games masters 
and other coaches. Chess can be learnt from books, but your typical 
football player is no student of the written word, and he seldom 
improves his game except by playing against exponents of a higher 
class than himself, or through the coaching of an ex-International 
with a clear head and powerful gift of tongues. Neither author 
troubles to remark that high excellence at rugger is as much a matter 
of inborn genius as the work of a Shaw or a Barrie. Matches to-day 
are played at such a furious speed that there is no time for thought in 
the ordinary sense of the word. The outstanding player excels by 
instinct and physical qualities; he is more akin to the greyhound 
that wins a Waterloo Cup than to a college professor; and neither 
books nor drill will ever make a duffer into an International, no 
matter how powerful his thews or how fleet his feet. But the educa- 
tional chapters must be read by all games masters. Wakefield does 
not make the obvious comments on the frequent triumphs of visiting 
Colonial teams. British national teams are scratch teams, who 
play together perhaps four times a year without many changes, and 
are seldom in full training. The All-Blacks play together for months, 
and train like professionals. Under similar conditions any English, 
Welsh, Irish or Scottish team would be more completely invincible. 
The final section consists of records. Altogether, the volume is a 
very delightful addition to the sportsman’s bookshelf, and should 
have a perceptible effect on the standard of junior football. 


About Motoring 
STEEL BODIES 


ASUAL women visitors to Olympia usually consider 
i ecoachwork from one point of view only—that of 

appearance. A twelvemonth later the entire house- 
hold will be full of talk about the particular body which has 
actually been purchased, and questions of appearance will only 
enter into their conversation if the finish has worn disgracefully 
shabby. They will discuss noise, complaining if the doors no 
longer fit and progress is accompanied by a devil’s orchestra of 
squeaks and rattles and grindings, rejoicing if the shell is still 
silent. They will discuss comfort and the efficiency or defects 
of the weather protection. Beauty, silence and comfort are the 
three important factors of coachwork from a normal owner’s 
standpoint. Anon the car is possibly involved in a smash, and 
instantly two previously unsuspected qualities leap into high 
relief: one is the cost of repair, and the other is the protection 
afforded in a capsize or collision. Some coachwork is hardly 
worth repair after a good, hard bang ; some bodies collapse like 
a house of cards if they are turned upside down or charged by a 
Baby Austin. Meanwhile, the manufacturer has been con- 
sidering cost first, last and all the time, unless he caters exclu- 
sively for plutocrats. P J 

American coachbuilders have solved all these problems to 
their satisfaction along lines which can never appeal to many 
British manufacturers. They are not even faintly interested in 
our timber constructions with aluminium panels ; they have no 
use for fabric coverings. Dealing with giant outputs, they have 
long since identified the pressed steel body as the right solution. 
This system demands batteries of gigantic presses and dies: a 
tool weighing 250 tons is often necessary for stamping out 
quite a small component, and the capital cost of the plant may 
run into several hundred thousand pounds. Such costly gear 
is a commercial impossibility unless the resulting overhead 
charges can be distributed over many thousand chassis, although 
considerable reductions both in the amount of waste material 
and the cost of labour can be offset against the price of the 
plant. Few European makers are in business on a scale adequate 
to justify such methods. Citroen in France changed over his 
body works to the new system some time ago, and Morris Motors 
have now covered eleven acres at Cowley with the latest 
machinery. 

* * * 

Considering first the manufacturing end of the business, 
the all-steel body is cheaper than any alternative, assuming 
a sufficient output, and further assuming a certain minimum 
quality. It is still possible to make a less expensive body in 


quantities by other means, but only if the body is inferior 





in certain respects. Any radical change in the size or shape 
of standard bodies is certain to be frightfully expensive, as 
it entails scrapping many dies, if not presses. Manual labour 
is reduced to a minimum, together with blunders and spoilt 
material. At this point the consideration merges into the 
interests of the user. The all-steel body will probably retain 
its original silence longer than any other type, for the joints 
are spotwelded by electricity, and as the steel itself is stable 
compared to wood, flexing and working simply do not occur, 
The steel is proof against heat and damp, and therefore produces 
a body suitable for export to any climate. A cellulose finish 
imposed on steel will be exceptionally durable even for this 
tough enamel. The adhesion of cellulose enamels depends 
on the surface being chemically clean; it is easy for a warm 
hand to foul a wooden surface ; but steel parts can be scoured 
rapidly and efficiently at a stage when there is no longer any 
need for anybody to touch them. The resistance of a cellulosed 
surface depends on the enamel being hardened off properly. 
A steel body can be heat-treated after cellulosing, before the 
upholstery is attached ; but a body consisting partly of wood 
cannot be subjected to high temperatures. Any desired shape 
can be obtained with suitable dies. A closed body executed 
in steel can confer better driving vision on the occupants and 
especially on the driver, since the material is so strong that 
very slender pillars will suffice. Finally, if the car is rammed 
or overturned, the strength of the body will protect the occupants, 
For example, a steel bodied car will stand on its roof for weeks 
without collapsing, whereas a wooden body will probably 
collapse like an eggshell at the first impact. The weight of 
a first-class all-steel body is less than that of the conventional 
type, though it will usually be rather heavier than such special 
closed bodies as the Gordon England or Weymann types. Thus, 
all-steel coachwork is a very great deal more than a cheeseparing 
stunt on the part of the mass producer. It is superior on 
practically every count to most of the rival types. 
* * * 

In all probability its chief and perhaps its only fault emerges 
when a car sustains a moderate crash. The repair of such 
bodies is still in its infancy, and may undergo considerable 
developments in the near future. Meanwhile, a serious accident 
damages any type of body so severely that it is generally cheaper 











QDOLSELEY 


16/45 H.P. 6-Cyl. 


“The Silent Six.”’ 


With Standard, and Handsome Fabric 
Limousine and Saloon Bodies 





See them in comfort at Car Mart, 
who offer exceptional facilities 
for Trial runs, highest value in 
Part Exchange, generous terms 
for Deferred Payments; and, in 
particular, the finest After-Sale 
Service in London. 





LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
and 
SPECIALISTS IN WOLSELEY CARS 
Q&T" 
46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. = 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 


GARAGE & SERVICE STATION 
Balderton St., W.1. (opposite Seliridges) 
Grosvenor 3333 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 


“| DVERTISING.—There will shortly be a vacancy in a high-class 

Liverpool Departmental Store concentrating on fashions for a 
lady Advertising Manager acting under a central control. The post 
can only be filled by one who possesses good education, and is familiar 
with the social usages of cultivated people, and who has knowledge 
of, or is keen to understand, merchandise of the character indicated. 
An ability to write light sophisticated copy is essential, but technical 
advertising knowledge is not necessary, though an advantage. Resi- 
dence in Liverpool essential. A good salary is paid. Applicants, 
who should be about thirty years of age, should state their qualifica- 
tions fully to Box 135, S. C. Peacock, Ltd., 1 Bixteth Street, Liverpool. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture entitled ‘‘ HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP ” 
will be given by Dr. C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O., LL.D., M.A. 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingham), at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2ath, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by Dr. Francis W. Pember, D.C.L. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford and Warden of All Souls’ College). 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE AIR FORCE IN HOME DEFENCE” will 
be given by Air-Marshal SIR JOHN MAITLAND SALMOND, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Air Defence 
of Great Britain, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1) on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


te NOVEMBER 24TH, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SaLon, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘‘ Criminology,” by Crcm M. 

CHAPMAN, J.P., at 3.45 p.m., and “‘ Varicose Veins and Haemorrhoids,” by 
Eustace MILES, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture. 


EXHIBITIONS 


THERESE LESSORE.—Exhibition of PAINTED CHINA. THE 
SAVILE GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Daily, 10—6. Admission free. 


| GRECO.—An Important Painting on view at THE SAVILE 


GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Daily, 





























10—6. Admission free. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E..Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants froin the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


Ast LONDON COLLEGE 











(University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical), Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Meu and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


LITERARY 


AUTHORSHIP and JOURNALISM.—WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
and EDITOR would train young man or woman of aptitude.— Write Box 9049, 
Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., 57 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


SON POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 236, 
ComposErR,”” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited - number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box Q.T., 
Composer,” c/o RAYS ADvT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
pm a and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 

Ba 17s. - (pub. 35s.) ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
archester Novels, 8 vols., 25s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., illus., 308.; Rule’s 
a. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
mollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 72s.) ; Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 4s.; Punch 
sabeary of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
mg 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, £2 158.; Crawley’s 
ystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Len ogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
+ ae free. Wanted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
OLL/ND Bros. Rook Merchants. 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham 























Become an Artist ! 


You can if you will 


OU can indulge your desire to make interesting and 
beautiful drawings either as a highly profitable business 
or hobby or solely for pleasure. 

Learning to draw is a simple and eg vce | occupation 
for spare hours, when taken in the John Hassall way. And 
failure is impossible if you have even moderate ability and 
enthusiasm and will work conscientiously through the John 
Hassall Postal Course. 5 

By post, without interference with your present vocation, 
wherever you reside, John Hassall, I., and his expert 
assistants—who have trained many of the best known 
artists of the day—can train you in the use of the pen, 
: pencil or brush to depict the ordinary things and incidents 
of daily life, to create clever drawings and cartoons, or to evolve and execute 
wae and aye for advertisers. ’ 

SEND TO-DAY a copy of the ccsempenying deed, or a specimen of original 
work, and by return of post you will receive EE— 

1. The candid criticism of a recognised exp 
2. A handsome illustrated BROCHURE, 











Copy this sketch 
for free criticism. 


ert— 

which tells in detail of the John 
Hassall Postal Course in Drawing, what it * yon it has done, and what it will 
do for you. Write to—Mr. John Hassall, + Principal, 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. 453 H, St. Albans. 
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‘Artistic, Efficient & Economical 
Pleasing to the eye as well as practical in use, ART METAL 
Steel Desks are gaining in popularity everywhere. They can 
be finished in our standard Olive Green or to closely resemble 
mahogany, oak, or walnut, so that they are equally good for 
use either in the office or home. 


A copy of Catalogue 769 sent upon request. 


Art Natal 


CoNSTRUCTION COMPANY 
"Phone: 5201 


Offices and Factory: 
199 Buckingham Palace Rd., 
London, S.W. 1. 
Showrooms: 
31 Kingsway, 
W. 
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want to feel cheerful? 
REMEMBER 
Nothing helps like helping 
A GOOD CAUSE. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
When bad weather makes you feel bad 
HELP THE LIFE-BOATS! 

Each year we need 


1,000,000 
Five Shillings 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 








And also remember the Life-boats in famed will, 
The Life-Boat Service is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary jurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LifeBoat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 

(Holborn End), W.C.2  Tele.: Holborn 6182. 

A MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 




















UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
A Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
N | Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





008 PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


from 2 gns.— 
Write Oszoxngs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed- 
sy All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 
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to buy a new body. The original coachwork may in fact admit 
of repair, but the many hours of skilled hand labour involved 
in repair compare unfavourably with the purchase of a new 
body. As a new steel body is usually cheaper than a new 
wood-and-metal body, there is no penalty here. In a mild 
collision repair will generally be a small affair, irrespective of 
the type of coachwork. But a modest dent may buckle a side 
panel, and strain the body skeleton. In such cases the rigidity 
of each steel component is apt to hand on the damage to every 
item in the structure, whereas with a wood-and-metal body, 
a new rib or two plus a new panel or two may meet the case. 
Nevertheless, it is occasionally possible to patch a damaged 
steel body quite presentably ; and in any case the brunt of such 
accidents falls on the insurance companies. These concerns 
do not at present betray any inclination to increase the premium 
cost of covering steel coachwork. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


OME big new issues are taking place, and the success which 
S attended the Kenya issue of £1,000,000 5 per cent. loan 
at 993 must have gladdened the hearts of underwriters 
in the gilt-edged section, who have been having rather a thin 
time. I notice that the prospectus did not give population 
figures for the colony. According to the last census the “ non- 
native”’ population was just over 2,500,000, but how many 
whites this includes is not disclosed. The Margarine Union 
7 per cent. preference and ordinary shares were quickly over- 
subscribed. The combination of the two great rivals comprised 
in this union, Jurgens and Van den Berghs, should certainly 
give scope for appreciable economies. Travelling through 
Holland to Central Europe one sees several of these hitherto 
rival factories, cheek by jowl, so close together that, as a Stock 
Exchange friend remarked, the managers probably used to 
make faces at one another! The International Sleeping Car 
Share Trust offer of 5,250,000 £1 ordinary shares at par is 
conspicuous on account of its size. The same might be said of 
the intermediary profits; but the undertaking on which the 
company is based is sound and promising enough, and in the 
long run shareholders may do quite well. European loans 
at last show signs of recovery from their recent depression. 
The Gramophone market is still active, and some of the profits 
made on these shares might be put into British Brunswick 
73 per cent. participating preference at about 2s. discount, 
i.e., 8s. for the 10s. paid-up share, the finai call of 10s. being 
payable on December 14th. The discount is explained by the 
fact that, as is usual of late, people had to subscribe for an 
equal number of preference to obtain the ordinary shares of 
1s. each; the latter are quoted at 8s., i.¢c., 7s. premium, and 
it pays speculators therefore to sell both preference and ordinary 
—the former at a loss. The preference participate in additional 
profits up to 10 per cent. Tea shares show holders good profits, 
but should not be sold. Mining shares are only marking time, 
but this market should go ahead shortly. Rubber shares were 
not depressed by the statement that the German Dye Trust 
considers it can produce synthetic rubber on a commercial 
basis ; it will probably be a good many years, if ever, before 
this becomes a real competitor, and the small amount of im- 
portance attached to the statement is shown by the fact that 
the price of rubber actually rose after the announcement. 
Copper shares are active, as the association endeavouring to 
control production appears to have matters well in hand. Rio 
Tintos, which have been mentioned in these notes before, are 
rising steadily and may be worth picking up at their present 
price of £48 5s. In the American market, Kennecott Copper 
at $794 and Miami Copper at $15} per share, both being regular 
dividend payers, should be worth buying. 
* * * 


In a letter which appeared in last week’s New SraTEesMAN, 
Mr. John H. Harris expressed the opinion that the surtax 
proposed by the Labour Party would hit investment trusts, 
including such concerns as the co-operative investment trusts, 
by reducing the profits of the sources from which such trusts 
derive their revenue. I have pleasure in responding to Mr. 
Harris’s invitation to deal with this point. After having read 


the resolution and the debate thereon at the Labour Party 
Conference held at Blackpool, I can see no intention of levying 
the surtax on any other than individual incomes derived from 
the ownership of property and securities. The imposition of a 
special tax upon unearned income, applied to social services 
and the reduction of debt, does not represent the annihilation 


— 


of spending power, but merely a transfer of spending power ; 
and it would probably result in rather more being spent on the 
products of British industries and less at Monte Carlo. Although 
this might occasion decreased dividends by companies manu- 
facturing luxuries and catering for extravagance, it would mean 
increased turnover and profits for those on and through whom 
the proceeds of the tax were spent. Even people engaged in 
social services are consumers. If, however, I should prove to 
be mistaken, and in the unlikely event of the surtax being levied 
on companies, these would no doubt do what they have done 
in the past, and would engage the professional services of those 
high legal personages (as soon as they were out of office) to 
devise a means of frustrating the purposes of the legislation 
which the same legal gentlemen had framed a short time 
previously—an efficiency method that has never been known to 
fail. There is just one error in Mr. Harris’s witty reference 
to the co-operative investment trusts’ annual meetings. When 
he says that in addition to regular dividends they furnish 
* music and song,” he must be thinking of the perfect harmony 
which exists between the shareholders and the beard, the 
musical part of the programme being limited to an organ recital 
and the clink of money that is being spent in anticipation of 
the dividend warrants to be posted a few days later. 
* * * 

American company reports are not so formal as ours, and 
directors do not hesitate to address their shareholders in straight 
man-to-man terms. One of the best known temperance drinks 
in the United States is “ Canada Dry,” which, in spite of its 
title, belongs to an American company called Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated. The report for the quarter ended 
September 30th, 1927, which has been sent to shareholders 
contains the following trenchant remarks : 

Our list of shareholders has increased very materially during the 
last year. This faith in our company is convincing evidence of 
growing confidence in its management and the products distributed. 

Every new shareholder should automatically become a booster 
for Canada Dry and Sumoro Orange. One of the most difficult 
problems we have encountered is the substitution by retail outlets 
of inferior Ginger Ales for Canada Dry. Wh.le imitation may be 
the sincerest forms of flattery, we are constantly on the alert to 
combat substitution. You will be serving your company greatly 
by continued insistence upon having your Canada Dry order filled 
with CanapA Dry. That name is synonymous with the Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales—there is no other brand made by this company. 
May we have your co-operation ? 

Cordially yours, 
P. J. Tavern, 
President. 

The shares of this company, it may be remarked, are by no 
means an unattractive investment. On the basis of present 
quarterly dividends of $1 per share, the yield on the present 
price of $50 is 8 per cent., and increased dividends are probable. 

A. Emit Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsraBLisHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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“A New Form of 


capital has increased from £56,286 to £293,658, and 


book value. 


SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Directors: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman); ERNEST MARTIN, F.C.1.S. (Managing Director); Sir D. DRUMMOND 

FRASER, K.B.E.; ERNEST A. DAVIES; ERIC G. UNDERWOOD ; s. 

"THE REPORT for the eight months ended 30th September, 1927, just issued, shows that during that period the paid-up 
at after paying a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum (without 

deduétion of income tax), the amount carried forward has increased from {£722 10s. 2d. to £1,082 5s. 

of £3,639, and the Report States that the value of the investments at middle market price on 30th September, 1927, exceeds the 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


will be held on Friday, 25th November, 1927, in the large Kingsway Hall, London 
when the Chairman will give an address on “ The Democratization of Investment. 
Organ Recital by Mr. Gatty Sellars, beginning at 7.15 p.m. 


New Statesman readers who would like to witness a new form of company meeting can obtain complimentary tickets and/or a 
copy of the Report and Accounts, with a full list of investments, by addressing a postcard to 


SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


42 Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Company Meeting” 


F. W. CRUTTENDEN, F.C.I. 


There is a reserve fund 


W.C. 2, at 8 p.m., 


* “There will be an 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


THEATRE 





REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





STRAND THEATRE, Aldwych. (GER. 3830) 
EVERY EVENING (except Monday) at 8.20. 
MATINEES: TUESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song). 
English Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, Loudon. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLts. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guimeas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms ; 
winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN wishes to dispose of his 
House at Berkhamsted, Herts. 3 sitting, 5 bed, 1 dressing-room; bath, 
el. light and power, telephone; garden ~ acre, with room for garage ; 

first-rate repair. Close to both Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and 1} mile from golf course. 
Price {2,400.—Apply Prof. TREVELYAN, Pen Rose, Berkhamsted. No agents. 


REQUIRED, two rooms (K and B) for lady, in flat or private 
house in quiet Bloomsbury square.—Reply Box G., Weardale Press, 26 Gordon 
Street, W.C. 1. 


ENTLEPEOPLE with small modern comfortable home near 
District Railway, "buses, golf links, desire Paying Guest. Rural walks, bracing 
air. Terms moderate. ‘‘ The Lynn,"’ Bridgewater Road, Alperton. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone : Western 4948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O PIANISTS! Dream Waltz, “‘ Marie,” by G. H. Smith. Just 
published, 1s. 2d., post free.—G. H. Smitu, Chant Villas, Leven, Fife. 


OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 Ib. case (84 apples to the case), 
carriage paid, 9s. Cash with order.—OVERBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, 
Tewkesbury, Glos. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
ete., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect. Owing to increase of business we have moved 
to larger premises. Kindly note our new address.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., 

Dept. E, 54 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Temp. ‘phone : Hampstead 2512. 
HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


“TATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Hemespuns. Direct from 



























































SCHOOLS 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, -elf- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. LYN Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal : THEODORA E. CLARK. 


INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea. Country House School, one mile 


from the sea. Boarders only. Sound education. Games, riding.—Principal, 
Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 

Principals: ISaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. - 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


meth of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLDRED 
STEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 


P aaa : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HRAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss A. A, WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 





























A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


he GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


| bo READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 

















the Makers. Anylengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
TaMES STREET TWEED DeEPoT. 104 Stornoway. Scotland 
Bion PRESSURE, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 
Giddiness, Headaches, Depression, Rheumatism, Nerve and Heart Troubles, 
etc., are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries). Simple treat- 
derf 


Ee. wonderful results. Booklet free.—Drosit (Dept. Aro), 26 Sun Street, London, 
2. 


















DVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
(Established 17 years), 


43 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (’Phone: Regent 1146.) 
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“Dum loquor hora fugit.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


HOSE who have learnt to appreciate the joys of leisurely shopping in charming surroundings, 
unharassed and unhustled in the midst of a wealth of original and charming things, will 

welcome the announcement that The Medici Society’s Christmas display has now opened. 

The Society has spared no pains to find for its customers this year original presents of all kinds, 

in addition to the beautiful pictures and books always to be had. In the Galleries will be found 

something to suit all tastes and all purses—beautiful modern glass, mirrors, carved and gilded 
boxes, pottery, candlesticks, beautifully painted vellum lampshades, and many other charming things. 

It is perhaps platitudinous to say that all these things have to be seen to be appreciated, but at the 
same time the wise present-giver will take the first opportunity of visit- 

: : ing The Medici Galleries. Those who are unable to pay a personal visit 

ph nhweiaal ers to Grafton Street or any of The Society’s branches are asked to write 

: for a copy of the profusely illustrated descriptive booklet now in prepara- 

abroad is at hand tion, entitled Christmas Cargoes, 1927, which will be sent post free 

on application. 

The Society has already set out a full display of the Medici Cards and Calendars, and earnestly advises 

those who do not wish to be disappointed to make their choice early from the new series and titles 

in this year’s list. There is a wide and varied choice, but year by year customers’ orders outgrow 


sag the increased printing orders given, and delay is ill-advised. The illus- 
Medici Cards and trated catalogue of Medici Cards and Calendars is now ready and will 
Calendars are sheer be sent on request. The Society has prepared this year a number of 
delight.” special Calendars made up from odd collections of old prints, mostly 
Sunday Times in colour, curious and amusing trifles that cannot be repeated. 


Inevitably the supply is limited and these Calenda:s are not listed. 
Lovers of good pictures are asked to write for particulars of the new Medici and Modern Prints 
which have been published this Autumn. Vermeer’s immortal Head of a Young Girl, which has been 
reproduced in the size of the original at The Hague (price 30/-), also Richard Wilson’s picture Cricket 
Bs at Moulsey Hurst (price 30/-), the original of which hangs in Lord’s 
New Medici & Pavilion, surely the ideal Christmas present for an English man, and 
Modern Prints Constable’s Bridge Over the Stour, a mellow and lovely landscape (price 
35/-). The Society has also published a series of smaller Medici Prints 
of popular subjects at 5/- each, and many attractive modern colour-prints, including flower pieces 
and landscape subjects, at all prices. 
The illustrations of Jacynth Parsons for Blake’s Songs of Innocence were on view at The Medici 
Galleries till November 19th, together with many other paintings and 


“ : drawings made by this amazing young artist from the age of three to 
Jacynth Parso ~ sixteen. The “ Morning Post” Art Critic, writing of this Exhibition, 
@ genus. said, “ She has created a world of beauty that will last so long as her 

W. B. Yeats 


work remains in existence.” This beautiful edition of the Songs of 
Innocence, containing 12 colour plates and 40 black-and-white drawings 


- by Jacynth Parsons and a Prefatory Letter by W. B. Yeats is now ready. Price 12/6 net. 


The Medici Society’s Book List for the Autumn includes books of serious artistic and literary interest, 
notably J. Seymour Lindsay’s important and beautifully illustrated volume Jron and Brass Implements 

of the English House, an exhaustive volume on a fascinating subject and 
Exhibition the only book of its kind (Demy 4to, 25/- net) and many attractive 

small volumes suitable for Christmas gifts, such as A Little Book of 
Healing Herbs by Alice M. Tudor (price 2/6 net), The Mirror of Fashion, hilarious and witty verses 
by Presto (a name which conceals the identity of a well-known littérateur whose work is familiar 
to all readers of The New Statesman), with scissor-cuts by Ada Steiner (price 2/6 net), and many 


co : delightful illustrated books for children. In addition to its own publica- 
Penny plain & two- tions, The Medici Bookroom carries a large stock of books of general 
pence coloured” interest, and particularly volumes on art and travel, and gift-books for 


; grown-ups and children. The Medici Bookroom is always glad to keep 
customers informed of new books likely to interest them, and invites applications from all who are 
in need of intelligent service. 


Write for Lists and Prospectuses mentioned, 


OR VISIT 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 
Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 8 Torwood Street, Torquay; 
Princes Street, Harrogate, and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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